y po 
employe. and it will” be pleeea, in the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster- General. 


A Year of Survey Associates 


The Survey’s Annual Report to Its Readers 


Red Cross Home Service 
By W. Frank Persons 


Erasing the Color Line 
By William H. Baldwin, 3d 


Sing Sing’s Swan Song 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


Hour Months in France 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


Price 10 Cents November 24, 1917 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before December 12. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Ce ae id LeacuE or AmeEriIcA. Washington, 
C., December 4-7. Sec’y, Purley A. Baker, 
Westville. oO. 

CHARITIES AND CorREcTION, West Virginia State 
Conference of. Fairmont, December 3-5. Sec’y, 
A. E. Sinks, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Cuurcnes oF Curist IN AMERICA, Federal Coun- 


cil of the. Annual meeting of executive com- 
mittee, Cincinnati, December 12-14. Sec’y, 
Charles S. Macfarland, 105 East. 22 street, 
New York city. 

ConsuMERS’ CooperaTION, Eastern States Con- 
ference on. New York, November 24-25. 


Sec’y, Scott H. Perky, 2 West 13 street, New 
York city. i 

Jewish Farmers oF America, Federation of. 
New York, December 23-26. Sec’ yy J: We Pincus, 
174 Second avenue, New York city. 

Lazsor Lecrstation, American Association for. 
Philadelphia, December 27-29. _ Sec’y, John B. 
Andrews, 131 East 23.street, New York city. 

PouiTicaAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, American. Phii- 
adelphia, December 26-29. Sec’y, Chester Lloyd 
Jones, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, National Committee 
for. New York, December 12. Sec’ y, Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, 130 East 22 street, New 
York city. 

Science, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of. Pittsburgh, December 28-January 2. 
Sec’y, L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. A M 

SocroLtocicaL Society, American. Peo 
Pa., December 27-29. Sec’y, Scott E. W. Bed- 
ford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

STATISTICAL Association, American. eS hiladelphia, 
December 27-29. Sec’y, Carroll W. Doten, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 


"LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Cuitp WELFARE, Pan-American Congress. on. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918. Sec’y, 
Edward N. Clopper, 105 East 22 street, New 
York city. 

InpustriaL Epucation, National Society for the 
Promotion of. Washington, D. C., February 
21-23, Ass’t sec’y, May Allison, 140 West 42 
street, New York city. 


NATIONAL 
SocraL Work, National Conference of. Kansas 
City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Sec’y, W. T. 
Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of. sh pons 


Boston, February 25-March 4. _ Sec’y, Margaret 
T. Maguire, Washington School, Philadelphia. 
STATE AND LocaL 


Municrpatities, New Jersey State League of. 
Trenton, January 3-4, Sec’y, Clinton J. 
Swartz, Trenton, N. J. 

TERS T |. 
= re 


PAMPHLETS | 
RECEIVED 


Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
207). 


CIVICS 


Tue Community Point or View or How Swarr 
THE Feperation Approacu Its Proprems? By 
Morris D. Waldman, 356 Second avenue, New 
York city. 

CooPpEeRATION IN THE City Brock. By Hyman I. 
Cohn, president of the Tenants’ League, Inc. 
Published by Cooperative League of America, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 2 cents. 


EDUCATION 


Rarnsow Promises of Procress 1n Epucation— 
An analysis and criticism of the General Educa- 
tion Board’s plan for an experimental elementary 
school under the auspices of Teacher’s College. 
Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers street, 
New York city. 


LIVELIHOOD 


Save Our Sucar. Emergency recipes by Bertha 
E. Shapleigh, of the U. S. Food Administration. 
Published by the Emergency Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association, 19 
West 44 street, New York city. 10 cents. 


Tue Wortp’s Foop. Whole No. 163, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sie taipy Philadelphia, Pa. Single copies $1 
each. 


INDUSTRY 


Decisions oF Courts ArFrecTInG Lasor: 1916. 
Labor Laws of the United States Series, No. 11; 
Whole number 224, Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 25 cents from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D, C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MarHematics or Money anp Currency; To Am- 
BITION. By Ravenscroft, Petaluma, 
Calif. 25 cents. 


Lire Insurance—A REVIEW: A Prospect. By 
Charles F. Coffin, vice-president and general 
counsel, the State Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

VIOLENCE OR ForGiveNEsSSs; Wantep—More Lwv- 
THERS! By Sydney Strong, Queen Anne Con- 
gregational Church, Seattle. 5 cents each; 25 
cents dozen. 

Tue WarTIME Tasks oF Every CHuRCcH AND Com- 
MuNiITY. The Commission on _ Inter-Church 
Federations of the Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 10 cents; twelve 
copies $1. 


“Tue EartH Is THE Lorp’s, AND THE FULLNESS 
THEREOF}, Tue Wortp, anp THEY THAT DWELL 
THEREIN.” By John C. Havemeyer, Yonkers, 
NENA 


Primary Days anp Exection Days as Hotrpays; 
an instance of governmental absurdity and waste. 
Report prepared by the Bureau of Public Effi- 
ciency, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 


THe RicumMonp~ EccrestasticAL Triat—The 
Charge to the Triers by Henry Budd, chancellor 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Opinion by the 
Rey. Fordyce H. Argo, Rector of the Church of 
the Holy Nativity. Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Creative Psycuics: Tue ArT oF REGENERATION. 
By Fred Henkel, 203 Tajo Building, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Eat anp Grow Turn Caenpar, 1918. 
“Mahdah” menus. By Vance Thompson. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1. 


Wuere to Go anp Wuat To Do 1n New Yorx 
City Ir You Are A Sovpier, Sartor or Marine 
—“Your Unirorm Is Your Pass.” Bulletin 
No. 2, National Service Commission, 50 East 42 
street, New York city. 


Wuat To Reap on THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO 
THE RuraL Community. Prepared by Paul L. 
Vogt, superintendent Department of Rural Work, 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1701 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


The famous 
By P. 


THE DEAF MUTE 
By Florence Ripley Mastin 


[Through an error, for which hearty 
apologies are tendered, Miss Mastin’s 
verses, The Deaf Mute, were pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of the 
SuRVEY in mangled form. We hasten 


to repeat them herewith as written:] 


E walks within the dim, blue dusk 
When shadows floor the beach. 
His form is like a withered husk; 
He’s deaf and strange of speech. 


The sea is in his gazing eyes, 
Dark shadowed, gray and sweet; 
He walks alone beneath wide skies 
With silent feet. 


Against the sunset cloud he stands 
Upon the lonely dunes. 

His caged soul flutters down the sands 
Where the grey sea croons. 


In some blue dusk for him will fall 
An hour; unknown to men 

His ear will catch the sea’s deep call. 
How sweet his singing then! 


THE INSURGENT THEATRE. By Thomas H. Dick. 


inson. B. W. Huebsch. 249 pp. Price $1.2 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 
Miitarism. By Karl Liebknecht. B. W. Huebsch. 
178 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10, 
How Germany Dogs Business. By Paul Pensae 
Gourvitch. B. Huebsch. 141 pp. P 


$1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 
Tue Bressep BirtHpay. By Florence Converse, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 68 pp. Price 75 cents; by 
mail of the Survey 80 cents. 


HycienE AnD SANITATION FoR Nurses. Third 
Edition. By George M. Price. Lea & Febiger, 
si iee Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey 


Tue Piay MoveMeEntT AND Its SIGNIFICANCE, B 
Henry S. Curtis. Macmillan Co. 345 pp 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Tue AMERICAN GIRL. By Winifred Buck. Mac- 
millan Co. 157 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.08. : 

PropLtEMS OF SUBNORMALITY. 
Wallin. World Book Co. 
by mail of the Survey $3.25, j 

TraDE UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES. rf 
Robert F. Hoxie. D. Appleton & Co. 425 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.65. 

Beyonp THE Mountain. 
kett. E. P. Dutton & Co. 90 pp. 
by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Att Around THE Sun-DIAL, 
man. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

Tue Happirats AND THE GROUCH, 
dan. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
mail of the Survey $2.12. 

THe FuNNYFEATHERS. By Lansing Campbell. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 86 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.62. B 

Tue Boy WuHo WEnT To THE East. 
Brill. E. P. Dutton & Co. 296 pp. 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. ; 

In Picrure Lanp. By Florence W. Switton. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 103 pp. Price $1; 
mail of the Survey $1.06. 

Tue Boox oF THE West INDIEs. 
Verrill. E. P. Dutton & Co. 457 pp. 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.70. } 

AN InTRopUCTION to SpecraL ScHoot Work. By 
M. F. Bridie. Longmans, Green & Co. 238 pp. 
Price $1.10; by mail of the Survey $1.20. 

Foop—FveEL For THE Human ENGINE. By Eugene 
Lyman Fisk. “Funk & Wagnalls. 77 pp. Price 
75 cents; by mail of the Survey 80 cents. 

Tue Sturvy Oax. By Samuel Merwin and 
others. Henry Holt & Co. 346 pp. Price $1.40; — 
by mail of the Survey $1.50. : 

AMERICAN horas Prose. 
Long. C. Heath & Co. 389 pp. Price $1; 
by mail Tse the Survey $1.12. a 

Surcicat Nurstnc In War. By Elizabeth R. 
Bundy. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 184 pp. 
Price 75 cents; by mail of the Survey 80 cents. 

University Dezaters’ AnNuaL. Edited by Edith 
M. Phelps. H. W. Wilson Co. 272 pp. Price 
$1.80; by mail of the Survey $1.90. 

Postat Savincs. By Edwin Walter Kemmerer. — 


By Kate Jor- 
93 pp. Price $2; b: 


By Augustus White | 


Princeton University Press. 176 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. } 
State SocrartsM. Pro anp Con. Edited by — 


William English Walling and Harry W. Laidler. 
Henry Holt & Co. 647 pp. Price $2; by mail — 
of the Survey $2.15. 

Factories. econd edition. By Margaret Wid- 
demer. Henry Holt & Co. 153 pp. Price — 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

GERMANY’S ANNEXATIONIS?T Arms. By S. Grum- 
bach. Translated by J. Ellis Barker. E. P. 
Dutton & C6. 149 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 


the Survey $1.60. 

DrInK AND THE War. By Marr Murray. E. P : 
Dutton & Co. 156 pp. Price 50 cents; by mail | 
of the Survey 56 cents. 

Tue Huisrortcat DEvELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN 
Cuina. By W. J. Clennell. E. P. Dutton & 
40 260 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SurvEY | 


Tue Less Famirrar Kiprinc AND KIPLINGANA. 
By G. F. Monkshood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

167 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.08. 

Tue Hitt-Towns or France. By Eugenie M. 
Fryer. E. P. Dutton & Co. 260 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.62. 

Pan TADEUSZ. By Adam Mickiewicz. 
by G. R. Noyes. E. P. Dutton & Co 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.37. 

MeEpIcAL RESEARCH AND Human WELFARE. By : 
Dr. William Williams Keen. Houghton Mifflin — 


Translated 
353 PP. 


Co. 159 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
SURVEY $1.36, ‘iste 

Foop ProptemM. _By Vernon Kellogg and Alonzo 
E. Taylor. Macmillan Co. 212 pp. Price 


$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


Four Months in France 


An Interpretation of the American Red Cross 


I. Here to Work 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


Paris, October 15. 
HE work of the American Red Cross on the 


entire western front centers at Paris under a 

commissioner to Europe. It began June 12, 

1917, when the commissioner and a group of 
deputy commissioners landed in France, each assigned on 
shipboard to some piece of investigation for which he was 
equipped: existing war relief, the building situation, sources 
of timber in Switzerland, medical service, the methods of the 
British and French Red Cross organizations in serving their 
troops and so on. 

From the outset it has been an operating organization. 
The purpose was not to investigate and report back, but to 
set to work. It was not an expeditionary force, committed 
to a single object and organized before coming to effect 
that object; it was a great business of service called on to 
project among a friendly people the instruments through 
which the funds raised in the United States, mounting up 
over $100,000,000, could be brought to bear wherever and 
in whatever ways they would count for most. Money, en- 
ergy, credit, materials, America had to give, but above all, 
organizers of the type who have built up our industries, trans- 
portation and social work. 

At the end of four months the framework of Red Cross 
operations has been laid down. ‘The organization has been 
kept flexible. With one notable exception, no man is today 
at the head of a department who was in France when the 
commission reached here. One after another the underlying 
needs of the situation have been uncovered and the responsi- 
bility for helping meet them lodged in the hands of trained 
-men from the states. At the same time existing activities have 

been taken over and enlarged to meet the enlarged demands 
, upon them. In this respect the work has been like rebuild- 
ing a railway terminal while keeping the trains running. In 
more ways than one the comparison holds, for the whole 
service may be conceived as a distributing terminal for the or- 
ganized practical help of America. 
At the end of six months, or by January 12, a permanent 
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line-up of the executive force will be reached with perhaps 
1,000 people at work. A string of warehouses will extend 
(along the front) from Dunkirk to Dijon, with reserve ware- 
houses back of them and in the devastated areas; floating 
warehouses in Belgium, ready for any advance in the low- 
lands; great storage centers in Paris; Red Cross receiving 
houses at all ports of entry, and purchase and supply sta- 
tions wherever possible in Great Britain, Switzerland, France, 
Spain and Portugal as well as America. “The war-relief 
warehouse capacity in Paris has been increased from 50,000 
cubic feet to 5,000,000 since the American Red Cross has 
taken hold. In purchasing, the increase in bulk has been 
nearer 1,000 than 100 per cent and is now based on budget 
estimates drawn up for six months in advance and running 
into such items as complete sawmill units, portable engines 
and gasoline tractors, 50,000 yards of flannel, 150,000 pairs 
of sheets, 1,000,000 rolls of absorbent cotton. 

The distribution of hospital supplies has been coordinated 
in a single agency, reaching 3,617 hospitals in 1,356 towns, 
the available funds for which are more than doubled; and 
more than doubled also is the work of supplying surgical 
dressings, which reaches 1,729 hospitals monthly. Both con- 
tinue in the hands of the efficient managements which pio- — 
neered them, but both have become services of the Red Cross. 
Plants for the manufacture of special medical supplies, bu- 
reaus for the exchange of surgical methods, and huge re- 
serves to stand back of the medical department of the Ameri- 
can army are being built up by the Military Affairs Depart- 
ment, which also is opening the first stations of a canteen 
system that eventually will reach 1,500,000 French soldiers 
a month. 

These are merely outstanding items in a service schemed 
for effective delivery of output at any point behind the French, 
Belgian or American fronts, through a transportation de- 
partment with 500 cars in commission and 400 ordered, with 
permanent equipment located at twelve centers outside Paris, 
and committed to a policy of moving all supplies as rapidly 
as practicable from ports of entry to as near as possible the 
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points of ultimate consumption. Placement and movement of 
this equipment is visualized at transportation headquarters in 
the old clearing house building at 5 rue Francois Premier 
on a wall map which, as one of the transportation men ex- 
pressed it “reaches the ceiling of the tallest room in Paris.” 


Sharing Stress 


Tue development outlined, not without its full share of set- 
backs and inadequacies, has been pushed forward against phy- 
sical odds, which have put American resourcefulness to the 
stiffest sort of test. And at that there remains to be set down, 
paralleling the work for French and American soldiers, the 
development of an equally far flung work for French civil- 
ians. For the duties of the American Red Cross in France 
are three: 

Its first duty is to serve the army of the United States. 

Its second duty is to serve the sick and wounded of the 
allied armies. 

Its third duty is to give such general assistance as it can 
to the French people. 

In the present crisis, these three duties are close of kin. 
The primary purpose of the men who reorganized the Amer- 
ican Red Cross on a war footing, formed its war council, 
raised its hundred million dollar fund, and sent the commis- 
sion to France, was to help win the war. With them are 
associated others whose concern is the historic humanitarian 
task of easing the suffering of the sick and wounded; still 
others, with the far-sighted social purpose of conserving for 
the future, out of the wreckage of war, the human resources 
of France. 

All three motives may fire the vision of the same man or 
put urgency into a given branch of the work. Thus the relief 
work is conceived by the Red Cross administration to be of 
immediate importance to the conduct of the war. It eases 


the distress of the civilian population which has suffered: 


terribly, and will help make the French people at large feel 
that we are doing our part even though Americans may not 
be in the trenches this fall and winter. The United States 
cannot expect to take any substantial share in the field until 
next spring. Nothing, it is held, will count for more in 
maintaining the morale of the French people in the interval 
than the energetic carrying forward of the Red Cross pro- 
gram. 

For not only has France been holding two-thirds of the 
western front and maintaining the large industrial and trans- 
portation operations which serve its army in the field, but 
in addition France has been caring for the heaviest of all 
back-set currents of wounded, sick and crippled men and 
their families; caring, also, for an estimated total of 1,500,000 
réfugiés from the war zone—roughly one-thirtieth of the 
population before the war—many of them without homes, 
with fields devastated, and with no source of livelihood other 
than government grants. ‘This total is constantly fed by a 
current of repatriated folk entering France through Switzer- 
land at the rate of 1,000 or more a day. These réfugiés 
have gathered largely in the cities, where many live in crowded 
and unsanitary surroundings. Moreover, as Dr. Osler ex- 
pressed it, the tubercle bacillus enlists with the soldier and 
France, which has always had a heavy mortality from tuber- 
culosis, is threatened with a national health problem of un- 
exampled proportions; while with the proverbially low birth- 
rate further cut down by the war and the infant death-rate 
undoubtedly increased, the future of the republic is bound 
up in conserving its children while the war goes on. 

By means of hospitals, relief societies and specialized in- 
stitutions, American no less than British help made itself felt 
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during the period of our neutrality. But through it all, the 
heavy end of the load no less than the burden of maintaining — 
the great span of the front, has been carried by France de- 
spite the fact that some of its richest towns and producing 
districts are in the hands of the invaders. If there is one im- 
pression more than another borne in upon the American Red 
Cross staff, it is the spirited resourcefulness and high courage 

of the French people in bending, but never breaking beneath © 
the strain. ' 

In such a situation great loans made by the United States 
government to the French government appeal to the banker © 
and business man. Military engineering projects appeal to 
the army staff. But neither reaches home to the men in the 
street or in the ranks. If the Red Cross canteens serve hun- 
dreds of thousands a month at junction points—the soldiers 
on leave, or permission as the French say; if its first-aid kits 
and its tons of gauze and hospital equipment help carry con-— 
viction that succor will always be at hand for the wounded 
(by always being at hand) ; if its grants help make sure that 
the families of French soldiers will not suffer intolerably for 
coal and food this winter, then the French people will have 
concrete evidence that America is “on the job.” ‘They will © 
have it, also, if the Red Cross bring its resources to bear so 
that medical care can be given promptly to réfugiés, so that 
they can be more comfortably housed, so that more of them 
can get back to their homes, and so that distress and disaf- 
fection among the fugitives congested in the cities will not — 
become points of national weakness. 

All this will tax the resources of the American Red Cross 
—not only the money already in hand, but still larger funds 
will be needed—in a way which can be compared only to the 
work of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. But with this 
difference: Here in France there is not only need for a tre- 
mendous work of relief, but opportunity for an even greater 
work of rehabilitation. Here the American Red Cross is — 
engaging in laying foundations which may stand for gener- 
ations. It has enlisted some of the most experienced leader- 
ship in constructive social work and is backing it up with 
absolute loyalty and confidence. Its ability to secure trans- — 
portation, supplies, machinery and labor is being put at the — 
service of relief and rehabilitation in the war zone. It has — 
divided the belt of devastation into six districts, has assigned — 
to each an American delegate and is aiding French and Ameri- 
can agencies to help bring in the beginnings of normal social — 
life and look after the children, the aged and the sick left 
behind when the Germans retreated. In cooperation with | 
the French government and the Society of Friends, it is 
starting building repairs in the best wheat regions of the lib- 
erated district (giving them precedence for the sake of food 
production next year). For the service of France as a whole, 
it is putting itself unstintingly into unexampled health 
movements designed to outflank the two great assaults by 
disease on the nation’s vitality. It/is cooperating in a tuber- 
culosis campaign which, if plans carry, should bring about 
in four years as great an advance as the most progressive 
American state has achieved in ten, and a child welfare pro- 
gram to match it. 


Making Social History 


ALONG with this long range planning which is making social 
history, has gone quick, sure-footed help in emergencies. An 
early example was the children’s shelter established on July 
27 at Toul in the war zone. Gas bombs were being used by 
the German forces and the inhabitants of the nearby villages — 
were obliged to wear masks to escape asphyxiation. Word 
came from the préfet of the department that 350 children too _ 
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The American Red Cross Organization 


COMMISSIONER FOR EUROPE:—MAJOR GRAYSON M. P. MURPHY, O.R.C., U.S.A. 


Wm. G. Sharp, U. S. ambassador to France 
Advisory Council: ;« James Stillman. 
Edward Tuck. 


Bureau of Relations with French Government:—H. O. Beatty, director general. 


Department for Belgium: ; 


Ernest P. Bicknell, director. 
John Van Schaick, assistant director. 


Bureau of Legal Advice and General Policy :—Carl Taylor, director. 


Bureau of Publicity: | 


COMMISSIONER FOR FRANCE: 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY AFFAIRS: 
W. S. Patten, director. 
CAB: Denny, aide, 


Military, Medical and Surgical Division: 


Major Alexander Lambert, M.D., O. R. C., 


U. S..A., director. 
E. St. J. Ward, M.D., assistant. 
Martha H. Russell, head nurse. 
Sections: Hospitals, Medical hospitals for Red Cross; 
Dispensaries; Diet Kitchens (French); Research Sery- 
ice; Medical and ‘Surgical Information; Nursing 
Service (Nurses’ Homes); Hospital Supply Service; 
Surgical Dressings Service; Relief of Mutilés; Sur- 
gical Specialties—Ambulance Service. 


U. S. Army Division: A. W. Copp, director. 

Sections: Field Representative with American Expe- 
ditionary Force; Line of Communications with rest 
stations; Recreation and Welfare; Ravitaillement serv- 
ice; Animal farms; Chateaw recuperation camps; 
kitchen service; Casualty Information service; Nitrous 
Oxide and Oxygen service; Lighting and’ Heating 
service; Ice Plant service; Laundry service; Radio- 
graphic Sterilizing service; Portable Baths and Disin- 
fecting service. 


French Army Division: 


Sections: Canteens at the front; Canteens L. of C.; 
Metropolitan canteens; Investigation and Relief serv- 
ice; Manufacture of artificial limbs. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AFFAIRS: 
Homer Folks, director. 
Walter Abbott, assistant director. 
Bureau of Reconstruction and Relief: 
Edward Eyre Hunt, chief. 
L. Chevrillon, assistant chief. 


Medical Advisory Committee—Department of Military 


Affairs. Maj. Alexander Lambert, M. O. R. C,, 
U.S. A., chairman. 
Col. M. W. Treland, Wen cAY 
Col. F. A. Winter, U. a A. 
Maj. J. M. T. Finney, M. O. 
Maj. Joseph A. Blake, M. O. 
Maj. Richard D. Strong, M. 
Maj. W. B. Cannon, M. O. 
Maj. G. W. Crile, M. O. R. 
Maj. Hugh H. Young, | M. 0.1 
Maj. F. T. Murphy, M re 
Maj. G. E. Brewer, M. O. 
Capt. Kenneth Taylor, M. O. R. ron 
Livingston Farrand, M.D. 


Medical Advisory Committee—Department of Civil 


Affairs. James Alexander Miller, M.D. 
William Palmer Lucas, M.D. 
William Charles White, M.D. 
Medical Research Committee 
Maj. W. B. Cannon, M. O. R. C., U. S. A, 
chairman. 
Col. M. W. Ireland, U. S. A. 
Maj. Joseph A. Blake, M. ASS R. 
Maj. G. W. Crile, M. O. R Gos, WES: 
Maj. Harvey Cushing, M. O. R. Ce 
Maj. Richard D. Strong, M.O.R.C., 
Capt. Kenneth Taylor, M. O. R. C,, 


F. S. Hoppin. 
G. B. Fife. 


MAJOR J. H. PERKINS, O.R.C., U.S.A 
Ralph J. Preston, deputy. 
Bernon S. Prentice, aide. 


Bureau of Care and Prevention of Tuberculosis: 
William Charles White, M.D., chief. 
James Alexander Miller, M. D., consultant. 
A. H. Garvin, M.D., assistant chief. 
Bureau of Needy Children and Infant Mortality: 
William Palmer Lucas, M.D., chief. 
J. Parker Sedgwick, M.D., assistant chief. 
Bureau of Refugees and Relief: 
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young to be trusted to keep their gas masks on had been thrust 
upon his hands and that he needed immediate assistance. The 
next day eight workers left Red Cross headquarters—a doctor, 
an experienced nurse, two auxiliary nurses, a bacteriologist, an 
administrative director and two women to take charge of bed- 
ding, clothing, food. 

The children, all of them under eight years of age and 
twenty-one of them babies of less than one year, were found 
herded together in an old military barracks, dirty, practically 
unfurnished, and without sanitary appliances. Sick children 
were crowded in with the well and skin diseases and vermin 
abounded. Within two days the children had been thoroughly 
cleansed and transferred to a new and clean barracks; medical 
care had been given, wet nurses secured for the babies, suitable 
food provided, and a classification of all réfugiés made to pre- 
vent the separation of members of the same family. There- 
after, on invitation of the French authorities, specialists in 
children’s diseases made an examination of other children’s 
asylums in this department with the idea of improving their 
medical and sanitary work, and also examined several hundred 
additional children from Pompey, Fouard and towns nearby, 
who had been removed from the cellars where the families had 
taken refuge from recurring bomb attacks. 


Ready When the Call Comes 


On Sepremper 5, in the presence of the préfet of the de- 
partment, two generals of the French army, the senator of the 
department and several American doctors and ‘nurses, the 
French and American flags were raised in front of the new 
barracks, now the Red Cross infirmary, which has since been 
augmented by a children’s hospital equipped by the American 
Fund for French Wounded. ‘This has become the center of 
the American Red Cross child welfare work for the entire de- 
partment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, and the whole series of un- 
dertakings illustrates how far a prompt response to an oppor- 
tunity for help can be made to reach. Just that has been the 
general working principle of the American Red Cross in its 
four months in France—to come forward with definite things 
rather than vague assurances in approaching the French people, 
shouldering as it is the greatest stress ever put upon a modern 
nation. 

Finally, to understand the program entered upon by the 
American Red Cross and its relation to other agencies, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the sweeping changes brought about 
by America’s entry into the war. The United States was no 
longer a neutral but a combatant, deploying its medical service 
along with its troops. The Army Medical Department took 
over various American hospitals as units and established others 
which, pending American casualties, are serving the allies. 
To help our troops was the especial patriotic obligation of the 
Red Cross. In addition, such assistance as America could 
render the French medical corps, in the Service de Santé, and 
such help as it could muster in building up forces of resistance 
among the French civilian population, were no longer con- 
ceived merely as humanitarian projects but, as we have seen, 
as responsibilities bound up in our national purpose. They 
were beyond the resources of existing American agencies and 
altogether too serious to leave at loose ends. Moreover, the 
demand on cargo space for transporting military supplies made 
it mecessary to conserve every ounce of tonnage available for 
medical supplies or relief shipments, cut out all waste and 
route all materials where they would meet the greatest need 
and in the order in which they would be needed most. 

Moreover, the American Red Cross, arriving in France, 
was confronted by a series of underlying problems which since 
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the beginning of the war French governmental and private 
efforts had been doing their best to solve. These necessities 
had resulted in laws passed by parliament, réglementations 
established by the various ministries, the institution of a num- 
ber of new departments and committees and the opening of 
large credits to help remedy the misery of war. But whatever 
may be the governmental or private undertakings, those miser- 
ies are far above any remedy so far offered. In any country 
at war, the national military necessities come first and there 


remains much for a great fraternity in philanthropic endeavor. — 


All this called for building up an efficient Red Cross organi- 
zation in France, but it called also for cooperative relations 
at every point with the American expeditionary force; with 
the French government (from the national administration to 
the army group commanders and the souws-préfets) ; with 
American Red Cross activities in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Italy and Serbia; with the Rockefeller Foundation in initiating 
its permanent tuberculosis work in France; with the Y. M. 
C. A. in its war-time recreation program for the French and 
American armies, and with French and American private 
agencies in general. 

The commissioner to Europe is a member of the War Coun- 


cil of the American Red Cross and, through the gift of the 


French government is in free cable communication with Wash- 
ington. He is a member of General Pershing’s staff, with a 
representative constantly at United States army headquarters. 
A department for Belgium has been created with headquarters 
at Havre. 
are carried on through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
this work is in the hands of the director-general of the Red 
Cross. Inasmuch as the organization is brought into intimate 
association with the various departments of government, 
liaisons have been established with each group of armies, with 


general headquarters, with Maréchal Joffre, with the military — 


governor of Paris, and with the Service de Santé. The direc- 
tor of the Department of Civil Affairs is a member of the 
Rockefeller Commission for Prevention of Tuberculosis and 
the medical representative of that commission is consultant of 
the Red Cross department. 


French Charities Decentralized 


RELATIONS with existing voluntary organizations have pre- 
sented a more complex problem. For although government in 
France is centralized far beyond anything we know in Amer- 
ica (préfets and sous-préfets of the departments being ap- 
pointed officers and only the local maires elected), private 
benevolence is decentralized and individualistic. Even the 
work analogous to that of the American Red Cross has been 
in the hands of three organizations which only since the pres- 
ent war have been associated in a’ common committee. 
characteristic development is that of oeuvres, or literally 
“works,” and while not a few of these are strong, efficient 
and national in scope, many are local, devoted to some single 


project and so fragile that the charities’ directories are soon 


out of date. 


This system was very naturally reflected in the organization 
of a great company of American war charities, some feeble and 
transient, some resourceful and with a history of devoted serv- 
ice dating back to the early months of the war. Movements 
among them to secure a united front, to prevent overlapping 
and systematically to cover the field, had all failed prior to 
America’s entry into the war. So had efforts to this end set 
in motion by the French government, which had put an open 
space, part of the old fortifications close to the Porte Dau- 
phine, at the disposal of the foreign societies and had erected 


Initial negotiations with the French government — 


The» 
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a series of barracks for their use, a veritable little village laid 
out on town-planning lines. Four organizations had, however, 
developed schemes of common service: the American Clear- 
ing House, which handled shipments from America to all 
war-relief agencies in France and was the French represen- 
tative of the American Red Cross; the American Fund for 
French Wounded, the National Surgical Dressings Committee 
of America, and the American Distribution Service. ‘These 
agencies were supplying institutions running up into the thou- 
sands. Immediately on the arrival of the Red Cross commis- 
sion, the American Clearing House placed its entire staff and 
organization at its disposal, its director-general, H. O. Beatty, 
carrying into the new organization invaluable experience and 
acquaintance and breaking the ground for the new era of re- 
lationships. As steps in coordination, the war relief, medical 
supplies, and hospital dressings services became organic parts 
of the new Red Cross; working alliances have been effected 
with the American Fund for French Wounded and other 
agencies; a Women’s War Relief Corps has been organized 
to afford an adequate channel for cooperation by American 
women in France, and the Red Cross itself as an operating 
organization has been built up into three main departments: 
military affairs, civil affairs and administration. 

What follows is in no sense an official statement; still less 
is it a critical review either of policies or of performance to 
date. Rather it is a mosaic drawn from reports and inter- 
views—an attempt to set down affirmatively the field of work 
—as the men in charge see it and the things they are driving at, 
and to set both down more often than not, in their own words. 
Nothing will better serve this process of interpretation, let 
Americans catch a glimpse of the opportunity before the Red 
Cross as seen through French eyes and at the same time 
translate something of its spirit and outlook to French readers, 
than to quote a French engineer of distinction, L. Chevrillon, 
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long a member of the Belgian Relief Commission and now 
associated with an important Red Cross bureau: 


Above all, the work of the American Red Cross should intensify 
the natural current of sympathy which exists between France and 
America; encourage exchanges of views; study French methods; 
offer to France certain examples of American methods and bring to 
this suffering country, which has been fighting for three years, the 
moral support of American national solicitude. 


It should be an institution not conducted merely from the point 
of view of intelligent relief or of proper management, but it should 
be also a great work of inter-penetration of the two nationalities. 


It should work to develop points of contact; to dissipate all mis- 
understandings and attenuate the differences in point of view. In 
this respect, the work of the American Red Cross is perhaps as im- 
portant to the United States as it is to France, for it assumes the task 
of awakening the American public spirit to the exact shade of senti- 
ment which will arouse a desire to help without in any way diminish- 
ing the prestige obtained by France in America by this long period 
of sacrifice. 


It will accomplish its work fully if it succeeds in bringing into 
light in France American initiative, the American genius for organi- 
zation and invention and the ardent spirit with which all the Red 
Cross volunteers have thrown themselves into this work for love of 
a cause, which is that of France. 


The program of the Red Cross has been conceived in accordance 
with the above suggestions. It will endeavor to create intimate con- 
tacts and to establish work in common between its various depart- 
ments and the French institutions organized to provide for the same 
needs. It will do its best to improve existing methods and it will 
create vast fields of experiment for the application of new methods. 

Taking into account the fact that France has had to sacrifice te 
military necessities and has had therefore to give secondary con- 
sideration to the relief of war sufferings, it will help with its capital, 
its men, its personnel, with the ability of its technical advisers and 
with the work of all its staff, all those institutions which have not 
been able to come to a complete development in the midst of the 
universal drama which has brought them into being. It will hasten 
the solution of certain problems which appear to the French mindz 
as still far distant. It will busy itself with the needs of orphans, 
children, the tuberculous, réfugiés, repatriés. It will study the great 
problems of after-the-war, such as depopulation, rehabilitation of 
households, reconstitution of devastated areas, and in a general way 
will do its best to prepare a thorough and rapid renaissance of all 
the vital forces of the country. 


Erasing the Color Line 


The Supreme Court Decision on Negro Segregation 


By William H. Baldwin, 3d 


HE United States Supreme Court, in declaring un- 

constitutional the residential segregation ordinance 

of Louisville, Ky., has made void similar ordinances 

in Richmond, Baltimore and St. Louis, and has put 
to an end agitation in many other cities which has looked 
toward the same specious “solution” of the urban Negro 
problem. At the same time, the decision has heartened Ne- 
groes throughout the country, as it is a reaffirmation of the 
fact that the colored citizen is on a par with his white neigh- 
bor in the eyes of the fundamental law of the land even if 
prejudice at times and in places rises to gall his feelings and 
to make him the victim of gross injustices. Whether the de- 
cision is a long step toward the day when the conception of 
public rights will no longer be restricted by the plausible 
qualification of furnishing equal accommodations and privi- 
leges, it is not for a layman to predict. Yet it does seem logi- 
cal that if a Negro is now sustained in his right to buy, sell 
and use property—and therefore to reside—where he will, 
he ought also to have full right to choose his own seat in a 
public conveyance. Then would end the overcrowded, filthy 
Jim Crow car with empty white coaches behind, and with 
Jim Crowism would end one of the greatest indictments 
against the South’s treatment of the Negro. What that would 


mean must be considered in the light of the new sense of 
value which has come to every individual as the result of war 
production, economy and financing, and which is accentuated 
in the Negro by reason of the great emigration from the 
South. 

But that is all speculation. “The recent decision of the Su~ 
preme Court is a distinct end in itself. The title of the ordi- 
nance in question is: “An ordinance to prevent conflict and 
ill-feeling between the white and colored races in the city of 
Louisville, and to preserve the public peace and promote the 
general welfare by making reasonable provisions requiring 
as far as practicable, the use of separate blocks for residences, 
places of abode and places of assembly by white and colored 
people respectively.’ By its provisions it was made an offense 
for a person of color to move into a house on any block where 
the majority of the houses are the homes of whites, and, con- 
versely, the same restrictions were placed on the movements 
of white residents. 

“This drastic measure,’ says Mr. Justice Day, who wrote 
the opinion, “is sought to be justified under the authority of 
the state in the exercise of the police power. It is said such 
legislation tends to promote public peace by preventing racial 
conflicts; that it needs to maintain racial purity; that it pre- 
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vents the deterioration of property owned and occupied by 
white people, which deterioration, it is contended, is sure to 
follow the occupancy of adjacent premises by persons of color.” 
Justice Day points out that “in the slaughter house cases [the 
first to come to the Supreme Court under the fourteenth 
amendment] it was recognized that the chief inducement to 
the passage of the amendment was the desire to extend fed- 
eral protection to the recently emancipated race from un- 
friendly and discriminating legislation by the states.” ‘To this 
reiteration of an earlier decision the justice adds the following 
words, which undoubtedly will be quoted by future terms of 
the court in rendering yet more progressive opinions: 

“That there exists a serious and difficult problem arising 
from a feeling of race hostility which the law is powerless to 
control, and to which it must give a measure of consideration, 
may be freely admitted. But its solution cannot be promoted 
by depriving citizens of their constitutional rights and privi- 
leges.” 

In other words municipalities are given notice that whereas 
they can experiment with zoning systems to prevent encroach- 
ment of certain kinds of business upon residential sections, they 
will have to find other methods of solving racial problems. 
And the decision comes at a time when several northern in- 
dustrial centers are becoming restive under the great influx of 
Negroes from the South; for residential segregation seems 
an easy way of meeting the situation. In making such a 
quack cure-all illegal, the decision will bring cities North 
and South eventually to realize that the problem and its solu- 
tion lie deep in a healthy spirit which sees all urban problems 
as community problems and which seeks their solution through 
the cooperation of the best elements, both black and white. 

In more than a score of cities this work is already being 
accomplished by committees of white and colored men and 
women, which are affliated with the National League on 
Urban Conditions among Negroes. ‘The program is to edu- 
cate city officials and social welfare organizations into work- 
ing for the whole city without regard to color and one of 
the most important phases is seeing that the standards of san- 
itation, housing and police protection are not allowed to sag 
where colored residents are involved. When they do sag, and 
sag they inevitably do wherever the Negro is confined to 
certain districts by law or strong popular feeling, the result is 
a distinct lowering of the health, morality and order of the 
whole city; for only the most fanatical Negrophobe has any 
idea of advocating segregation in the fields of business and in- 
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dustry and especially of domestic service. As for the argument 
of racial purity, advanced by the defenders of the segregation 
ordinance, it is uncontrovertible that miscegenation is directly 
inverse to the jealousy with which the whole community pro- 
tects the good name of colored women. 

There remains then only the personal antipathy of most 
white people to living in close proximity to Negroes, with the 
subsidiary consideration of unsettlement of property values. 
Anyone who expects an immediate inundation of his residential 
section by hordes of Negroes as the result of the Supreme 
Court’s decision forgets, first, that the great bulk of colored 
people is among the poorer classes in the United States and, 
second, that those Negroes who command the necessary wealth 
to live. comfortably are just as proud as the proudest white, 
and have no intention of forcing themselves in where they 
are not wanted. What they do seek is to live in as decent 
surroundings as their incomes permit, and not be forced to 
live with the lowest members of their race in some district 
which the white authorities condemn through utter indifference 
to reek in neglected filth. With segregation in fact or as a 
threat no longer available, the best thing a city can do if it is 
set on keeping the races apart is to see to it that the Negro sec- 
tions are kept clean, well-ordered and attractive places in 
which to live. 

A word should be said in closing as to the fine work which 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has done in obtaining a favorable decision in the 
Louisville case. The Journal and Guide, a Negro newspaper 
published in Norfolk, Va., says: ‘We are hopeful and op- 
timistic. The segregation decision of 1917 is a far step from 
the Dred Scott decision of 1857. And it must be remem- 
bered that the decision was handed down by a Supreme Court 
the majority of whose members are Democrats, and whose 
chief justice is a native southerner. The decision is unique 
and remarkable also for the reason that never before in the 
history of the Supreme Court has that tribunal reached a 
unanimous decision upon any question upholding the rights of 
the Negro.” It is indeed a case of which the National Ad- 
vancement Association and its branches in the four cities 
which had passed segregation ordinances, may well be proud; 
and all who have the interests of the colored people at heart, 
and who are working for intelligence in the solution of muni- 
cipal problems owe a debt of gratitude to the association and 
to its president, Moorfield Storey, of Boston, who served as 
chief counsel before the Supreme Court. 


Sing Sing’s Swan Song 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


EW more dramatic scenes have been enacted in any 

prison in this country than that which occurred at 

Sing Sing November 9, when Governor Whitman 

amid the cheers of assembled law-breakers, lowered 
the first stone to be removed from the bastille cell-block at that 
institution in the process of demolition which the last legisla- 
ture enjoined. 

Sing Sing is actually te give way to a new, sanitary, indus- 
trial prison on wide acreage in the country. This has been 
the object of an energetic campaign in New York state for 
fifteen years. 

The stone had been pried loose earlier in the day by 


prisoners themselves. Prisoners, too, hung with a will on 
the rope on which the governor put his weight to keep the 
stone from falling. It was clear that no law-breaker in Sing 
Sing felt sorry to see his house pulled down about his ears. 
To the prisoners, as well as to onlookers from the outside, 
the stone was the symbol of an outworn philosophy and 
treatment of human beings. With it, said one speaker, 
went “all the anguish, tears, disappointment and lost oppor- 
tunity of reformation” that Sing Sing has stood for through- 
out most of its ninety-odd years of existence. Its lower- 
ing, said James M. Carter, superintendent of state prisons, 
was a bit of “tangible, evident, concrete prison reform” and 
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George W. Wickersham, former attorney-general of the 
United States, added that it meant not only “the beginning 
of a new building, but of a new thought and a new tolerance 
as well.” 

In the destruction of the building stone by stone, State’s 
_ Architect Lewis F. Pilcher, who drew the plans for the re- 
' ceiving and distributing station that is to replace Sing Sing, 
saw a counterpart of the individualized treatment of pris- 
oners that is coming to be accepted by penologists today— 
the study of each law-breaker’s characteristics, heredity and 
causes of delinquency, and the effort to give him the advan- 
tage of remedies fitted to remove those causes. 

Henry M. Sage, state senator, who with Assemblyman 
Adler led the fight for the destruction of Sing Sing in the 
legislature, reminded his hearers that there was another prison 
in the state with a cell-block, as much in need of destruction 
as Sing Sing, namely, Clinton prison at Dannemora. Here 
not only is the architecture ancient, but the administration is 
much in need of the enlightening touches that have come to 
Sing Sing in recent years. 

Only a few days later a revolution of a different sort oc- 
curred at a state prison of the cell-block type in another state, 
where the light of publicity has recently been let in upon the 
treatment of men behind the bars. ‘This is the New Jersey 
state prison at Trenton. For the first time in its history 
prisoners were allowed the freedom of the prison yard. For 
two hours and half they ran, played “three o’ cat,” wrestled 
and discussed the new order of things in groups. Additional 
grounds are being prepared across the street, and these will 
afford ampler facilities for recreation in the open air. An im- 
proved system of grading inmates is to be adopted also, so 
that men can earn certain privileges heretofore denied them. 
Both these reforms have long ago been adopted by enlight- 
ened prison administrations, but New Jersey is not the only 
state that has lagged. 

The cell-block at Sing Sing, built in 1825-30, was designed 

to fit the following idea of prison punishment, as reported 
by a contemporaneous committee of the state senate: 
_ “To make any impression upon the minds of either con- 
victs or the public, there must be suffering (on the part of 
the inmates); and to make any adequate impression, such 
sufferings as will excite feelings of terror.” 

The cells at Sing Sing are 3 feet 3 inches wide, 6 feet 7 
inches high, and 7 feet long. They afford 148 cubic feet of 
air space, less than one-third of the amount the law requires 
for a single lodger on the Bowery. Prior to Mr. Osborne’s 
wardenship, the men spent 111 of the 168 hours of each week 
in these cells. ‘The cell block has been a prolific cause of tu- 
berculosis, rheumatism and other diseases, sending men forth 
into society much less fit for physical work than when they 
went in. 

The prison that is to replace Sing Sing is to be built at 
Wingdale, in Dutchess county. It is to be a farm indus- 
trial prison, composed of groups of detached or semi-detached 
small buildings. The Sage bill appropriated $1,250,000 for 
the erection of this prison. Its construction is in the hands 
of the Commission on New Prisons and excavation has already 
begun. 

Meanwhile, the present Sing Sing site is to be utilized 
in a novel manner. Representing an investment of approx- 
imately $1,000,000, it will not be abandoned entirely but by 
the addition of new buildings on the high plateau east of the 
present structure, and up from the Hudson River (land which 
has not heretofore been used for prison purposes), it will be 
made into a receiving and distributing station for all prisoners 
sentenced to state prisons. Here law-breakers will remain 
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for from three to six months. During this time they will be 
classified on the basis of their mental characteristics, physical 
ailments or abnormalities and the kind of treatment best 
suited to them. ‘They will then be transferred to that one 
of the four state prisons where they can receive the closest 
approximation to the needed treatment. There is not among 
the state prisons today any systematic classification of inmates. 
First-timers and others are sent to each. Those seriously ill 
with tuberculosis are sent to the special hospital at Clinton 
Prison, but in general there is not even an approximate classi- 
fication. 

Accommodations for 1,000 prisoners will be provided at 
this station. The lay-out is such as to afford a relatively nor- 
mal form of daily life. The erection of the buildings by in- 
mate labor has already begun. 

In this connection it is interesting to note a proposal for 
a possible redistribution of the inmates of both state prisons 
and reformatories made by the Prison Association of New 
York in its latest annual report. ‘This has value both for 
New York and other states also. ‘The proposal begins by dis- 
tinguishing the following five principal classes of prisoners 
requiring individual treatment: Feebleminded, requiring 
segregation (estimated to be approximately 10 per cent of the 
total state prison and state reformatory population) ; psychotics 
(approximately 2 per cent) ; perverts (1.56 per cent) ; tuber- 
cular (10 per cent); cardiacs (3 per cent). When these 
classes have been segregated, the remainder, it is believed, 
will constitute the reasonably normal—those who, for exam- 
ple, could be expected to profit most from self-government. 

The association presents three plans for redistributing the 
present population on the basis of this classification. The first 
of these merely contemplates a shifting of inmates from one 
state prison to another, or from one part of one prison to 
another part, in the interests of better classification, and could 
be carried out by executive order without new legislation. The 
second contemplates converting the branch of the state refor- 
matory at Naponoch into a special institution for defective 
delinquents, both those found in the state prisons and those 
in the two state reformatories. This would diminish the 
housing capacity of the reformatories. ‘The plan proposes 
to counterbalance this by removing the tubercular and the 
perverts as well as the feebleminded from the main reforma- 
tory at Elmira and putting them in specially selected parts 
of the state prisons. 

The third plan provides temporarily for a more reasonable 
treatment of male misdemeanants of reformatory age now 
held in county penitentiaries outside New York city and 
combines the whole matter of their disposition with the plans 
worked out above for the state prisons and reformatories. At 
the time of the study, about 900 male misdemeanants between 
eighteen and thirty years of age were held in the four county 
penitentiaries considered. “The plan proposes that these men 
be sent hereafter directly to Elmira Reformatory on indeter- 
minate sentences with a suggested maximum of three years; 
they can there receive treatment much more likely to send 
them forth well and useful citizens than the county prisons 
afford. The plan assumes that the changes contemplated by 
the second proposal, outlined above, shall have been adopted. 
Ultimately, under this plan, modern smaller units could be 
built at Elmira reformatory to provide for an increasing pop- 
ulation. 

These proposals have been submitted to the public by 
the Prison Association for discussion, and are predicated upon 
the use of Sing Sing as a receiving and distribution station 
only, which as we have seen, is now in process of accomplish- 
ment. 


HOME SERVICE 


The WORK of the AMERICAN RED CROSS 27 the 
UNITED STATES 


DIRECTOR GENERAL CIVILIAN RELIEF 


| By W’. Frank Persons 


OME Service is that phase of the work of the 

Department of Civilian Relief of the American 

Red Cross which is concerned with the welfare of 

the families of men enlisted in the armed service 
of this country and of the families, resident in the United 
States, of men serving with any of its allies. It is distinctively 
organized and is not to be confused with “disaster relief,” 
which is another responsibility of the same department. 

Elome Service is essentially not “relief” in the sense of 
money payments or doles of food or clothing, though such as- 
sistance may on occasion be needed even by the families of 
soldiers and sailors. The enactment of the war risk insurance 
law, heartily advocated by the Red Cross, has placed the re- 
sponsibility for such help, in large measure, where it justly 
belongs. 

The Red Cross, as representing the intense interest and 
desire of the American people, has undertaken the duty and 
the privilege of doing for the families of soldiers and sailors 
what the government cannot do. Hundreds of Home Service 
workers in every part of the country, who are now in daily 
contact with such families, know that it is a present fact and 
not a mere theory which confronts them and that many of the 
4amily situations encountered demand a friendly and individ- 
ualized attention which the government cannot give. And yet 
it must, so far as is humanly possible, be assured that when at 
last our country’s soldiers and sailors return home their fam- 
ilies shall be found to have maintained the essential standards 
ot home life. Nothing less than this will measure up to Ameri- 
can ideals. On American ideals the duty and the opportunity 
of Home Service are founded. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF HOME SERVICE 


HE greatest opportunity of Home Service is the con- 

servation of human resources—their conservation, that is, 
in families left behind by men at the front or on the high 
seas. A majority of these families will be able to maintain 
good standards of health, education, industry and family 
solidarity without relying upon outside service of any kind. 
But in a large minority, on the other hand, these powers of 
self-helpfulness will be strained to the breaking point by 
lack of opportunity, by ill health, or by the sudden changes in 
way of living due directly to war times. 

The second opportunity for which the government, in 
the very nature of things, cannot make provision, is relief in 
emergencies—the opportunity to meet, for example, tempor- 
ary need of money help while legal claims are being adjusted 
or while the receipt of an allowance is delayed. ‘This prob- 
ably is not going to be a heavy burden, but it is one in which 
promptness is all important and one for which Red Cross 
Home Service was responsible without federal aid during 
the first seven months of the war, when there were no family 
allowances. As the government assumes its rightful respon- 
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sibility on the financial side, Home Service sections will be 
careful to continue their relations of confidence and friendship 
with families previously aided and to conserve the welfare of 
these families in every possible way. 

The third opportunity, like the first, will be not only a 
continuing but an increasing one. It involves regular allow- 
ances, when needed, to those who have no legal claim to gov- 
ernment allowances but a moral claim to Red Cross interest, 
owing to the fact that they have earned the right to depend 
upon men now in the service. A second large group, who 
have no legal claim on the government, have been formally 
accepted by the Red Cross as their special responsibility, 
namely, families resident in the United States of men who are — 
in the armies or navies of our allies. 

A fourth opportunity will increase in importance with each 
month that our forces are engaged in active warfare. It re- 
lates to the returning soldier or sailor, more especially when 
he returns disabled. Whatever can be done through special- 
ized hospital and institutional treatment will be done by the 
government, but the supremely important thing is the pre- 
vention of permanent disability. In this many forces will 
have to cooperate. In so far as these forces are local, the 
Home Service section of a locality will have to carry forward 
the work begun in hospitals-and in government training shops. 
The non-institutional side, the readjustment to actual home 
conditions, the fitting men back into industry after discharge, 
the interesting of individual employers, the organizing of local 
resources for further training and the development of a help- 
ful and stimulating attitude toward these men throughout the 
local community—these will become Home Service tasks. 

Finally, a fifth opportunity for Home Service workers lies 
in the desire of relatives of enlisted men for information of 
many kinds. Already this service is widely extended. Home 
Service sections are advising how mail should be addressed 
to soldiers and sailors; how information may be obtained of 
those sick, wounded, captured, or missing; what the war risk 
insurance law means and how to take advantage of its pro-- 
visions. ‘This work will be vastly extended and will save 
untold anxiety and suffering. It will serve immensely to 
maintain the comfort and health of these families, who have 
spared their breadwinners and protectors to the service of 


their country, and thereby also to sustain the morale of the 
fighting men themselves. 


COOPERATION WITH WAR RISK BUREAU 


HE Department of Civilian Relief has, with the cordial 
approval of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, already 
undertaken to inform the relatives of soldiers and sailors 
who are entitled to family allowances and to compulsory al- 
lotments of pay, of their rights under this law. This is an 


_immense task and one most logically related to the purpose of 


Home Service. 


It is not to be understood that Home Service workers will 
invade the homes of all soldiers and sailors without invitation 
to offer suggestions that may not be desired. The fact that 
such information is available, with sympathetic advice and 
assistance in filling out application blanks, will be made known. 
Those who find the help desirable will be welcomed at the 
office of each Home Service section. 

It may be well to add in this connection that an enlisted 
man’s wife and children are entitled to the family allowance 
that the government provides from the mere fact that they 
are his wife and children. There will be no examination into 
the question of their financial condition. 

The war risk insurance law provides also for voluntary 
allotment of pay by the listed man to parent, grandchild, 
brother or sister, and to any of these also a family allowance 
under three conditions. First, the enlisted man must make an 
allotment of at least five dollars a month, or one-seventh of his 
pay, whichever is greater, and apply for the allowance. If he 
is not making a compulsory allotment to wife or children, he 
must first allot fifteen dollars a month, or up to one-half of 
his pay. Second, the relative must be actually dependent, in 
whole or in part, upon the man. Third, the allotment and 
allowance combined cannot exceed the average amount, 
monthly, that the man himself has been habitually contributing 
during the period of dependency, but not exceeding the year 
prior to his enlistment, or prior to the enactment of this law. 

The Home Service sections are not stimulating the expec- 
tations of such relatives of enlisted men or advising them to 
apply for family allowances. The application must be made by 
the enlisted man, and by him only after he has made an allot- 
ment. Such expectation, if it exists, can be fulfilled only upon 
the voluntary initiative of the man in the service. Whatever 
desire such prospective beneficiary may have should be com- 
municated to the enlisted man, who must make the allot- 
ment and the application before the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance can have any interest or duty in the making of an 
award. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND THE LAW 


N last week’s Survey, Lee K. Frankel is quoted as recom- 

mending to the “directorates of social agencies having in 
their employ men and women properly trained and qualified 
to do investigational work in the home, that they offer the 
services of these men and women to the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau if such service be needed and desired.” It is Dr. 
Frankel’s thought that the law granting an allowance to 
parent, grandchild, brother or sister, under stated conditions, 
“presupposes either the presentation by enlisted men of indis- 
putable proofs of dependency or investigation of the economic 
status of each enlisted man’s family.” “Assuming,” he adds 
in the speech from which the statement above is quoted, “that 
dependency had been established by such investigation, subse- 
quent investigation would be necessary to ascertain whether 
‘dependency persists.” It is in the making of such investiga- 
tions that social ageneies are advised to contribute the services 
of their employes in order to promote “an efficient adminis- 
tration of the family allowance act, upon the success of which 
the proper conduct of the war may depend.” 
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The whole purpose of this law is to afford compensation for 
loss of support, for injury and death, for loss of insurability 
—not to distribute charity. Judge Julian W. Mack, whe 
drafted the bill, has said: ‘Congress wanted it understood 
that it is not a gift; it is not charity at all; it is additional 
compensation.” It is therefore interesting to consider with 
what favor Congress and the people of this country would 
regard such well-intentioned activity on the part of social 
workers, and to consider also with what favor the families con- 
cerned would regard primary and subsequent investigations to 
ascertain whether dependency exists and persists. Would not 
public opinion quickly require the cessation of such visits by 
the regularly appointed agents of charitable organizations? 
Is it not possible and desirable that the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance should accept the other alternative and require from 
the enlisted man and from the beneficiary satisfactory evi- 
dence of dependency and of his habitual earlier contributions 
to the support of the beneficiary? ‘The enlisted man when the 
application is made, and the beneficiary when the allowance 
is accepted, must certify to the essential facts and conditions 
upon which the award of an allowance is conditioned. ‘They 
know the facts better than any one else. The government will 
require them to state these facts under severe penalty for any 
willful misrepresentation—no matter what other statement 
may be made by a social worker. 

When it shall occur that formal inquiry by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance is made of a prospective beneficiary only 
conditionally entitled to the allowance, and that person de- 
sires or accepts the assistance of a social worker in making 
answer to the formal questions in satisfactory form, then the 
possibility of service appears. It is apparent, however, that 
such statements made under penalty must be the statements 
of the beneficiary and of no one else. And it is equally ap- 
parent that statements so made should not be called inte 
serious question except the contradictory evidence is sub- 
mitted in similarly solemn and responsible fashion. 

There remains to be considered the need of inquiry when 
an honest mistake is suspected. ‘The Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance has full power to make such inquiry and to take sworn 
evidence regarding such matters. In this way only does a 
satisfactory conclusion of such questiops seem possible. 

In the event that the bureau should desire to make blanket 
inquiry concerning the dependency of those relatives only 
conditionally entitled to allowances, may it not depend upon 
the exemption boards with greater certainty and advantage 
than upon the voluntary services of social workers? ‘The 
exemption boards are official bodies. “Their combined juris- 
diction covers every acre of this land. ‘There is a record of 
the examination of each drafted man, and in this record are 
his statements as to those dependent upon him at the time 
of his examination, unless indeed, because of his desire for 
service, he failed to claim exemption or to state the fact of 
such dependency existing. If he failed so to state for such 
reasons may it not be proper for a country, grateful for his 
service and sacrifice, to accept without “investigation’’ his sol- 
emn statement, confirmed by the equally solemn statement of 
the beneficiary, as to the dependency of a relative to whom 
at the time he is voluntarily allotting a part of his scanty pay? 
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1916-17 


THE GIST OF THIS REPORT 
EDITORIAL 


Published 52 issues. 

Maintained, for the first time in over two years, a 32-page 
weekly unit for practically six months. 

Published reviews of 252 books; listed 861 pamphlets; gave 
the nib of 55 conferences and followed the trend of legis- 
lation in 43 states and Congress. 

Launched under a capable, responsible editor the new For- 
eign Service Depariment, raised $3,000 (provisionally 
pledged for two years to come), and established sources 
of information which will be invaluable in the period of 
reconstruction following the war. ‘ 

Reorganized the Suxvey’s library into an effective piece of 
editorial equipment. ; 

Achieved a new standard in prompiness of news service and 
delivery. 


Major series: 


Ourselves and Europe, by Edward T. Devine. 

Social Forces in Wartime, by Edward T. Devine. ¢ 

The New Public Health, by Gertrude Seymour and Alice 
Hamilion. 

Exporting the American Playground, by C. M. Goethe. 

Turning Off the Spigot, by Elizabeth Tilton. 

Making the War Safe for Children, by Winthrop D. Lane. 

The Task of Civilian War Relief, by Karl de Schweinitz, 
based upom lectures by Porter R. Lee. 

First Aid to Europe, series continued from 1915-16, by 
Ernest P. Bicknell. 


Special numbers: 


New Year Goals in Social Work, brought out December 80 
with the cooperation of 40 national social agencies. 
The Canadien industrial disputes act, an eight-page sum- 
mary of Ben H, Selekman’s study of the act, with 
discussion by Charles W. Eliot, John R. Commons, 
J. E. Williams, William O. Thompson, James O'Connell, 
James C. Watters, H. R. Towne, Harris Weinstock, 

Elishe Lee. 


MANUFACTURE 


Printed 977,250 copies as against 937,025 the preceding year. 

Delivered 1,346 text pages to each subscriber—an addition of 
115 over last year. 

Despite an increased charge of $5,300 for paper, reduced man- 
ufacturing costs to $27,528.93 against $28,109.19 for the 
corresponding period last year by favorable printing ar- 
rangements entered upon last fall, exacting economies 
in handling matter and cutting down exchanges. 


COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 
Wrote $8,514.78 in advertising; $254.39 less than in I915-16, 
or $1,483.23 more than IQr4-I5. 
Secured gross subscription revenue of $39,631.40, or $805.84 
more than the preceding year. 


Secured 6,519 new subscriptions; or 525 more than pre- 
ceding year. : it, 

Secured 985 restorations; or 89 less than preceding year. 

Secured 8,985 renewals; or 15 less than preceding year. | 

Altogether 16,489 subscriptions; or 421 more than preceding 
year. 

Brought special groups of college subscriptions (used as sup- 
plementary texts in sociology, social science, economics, 
etc.) to a new level of 2,628; or 390 more than the pre- 
ceding year. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Reorganized the business office under a new manager. 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Continued to hold our roster of $10 cooperating subscribers 
to the thousand mark (total for the year 1,025 as against 
1,041 last year). 

Registered 849 renewals of $10 cooperating subscribers as 

against 734 last year. 

Raised $31,242 (all funds) for educational work (against 
$20,912 the preceding year); $9,846 from new sources. 

Suffered reduction of, roughly, $1,550 in grants. 


Increased and decreased support in sums ranging from $ro 
to $1,500 as follows: 
$1,000 contributions from to id 
$200 to $500 a *g by I4 
$25 to $100 . My 99 
$ro ry 7,025 
Raised special fund of $3,000 pledged annually for support 
of Foreign Service Department. 


Membership representing 42 states and 5 foreign countries. 
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THE SURVEY’S ORGANIZATION 


Survey AssociATEs, INc., is a membership cor- 
poration, chartered November 4, 1912, without 
shares or stockholders, under the laws of the state 
of New York— ; 


“to advance the cause of constructive philan- 
thropy by the publication and circulation of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and by con- 
ducting any investigations useful or necessary 
for the preparation thereof.” 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP IN SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
is open to (a) Cooperating Subscribers of $10 
or more in any one year and (b) Survey Circu- 
lators. A cooperating subscription includes the 
$3 subscription to the magazine, and creates no 
financial liability on the part of the contributor. 
Contributors of $100 or more are eligible to life 
membership. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING oF SuRvEY ASSOCIATES 
is held the last Monday of. October to elect of- 
ficers and transact such other business as may 
come before the meeting. The directors are di- 
vided into three classes, whose terms run for 


three years. The voting is open to life members 
and to annual members. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1915-18 1916-19 1917-20 
Jane Appams Joun M. GLenn Epwarp T. Devine 
Rosert W. vEForrst CHartes D. Norron Sruon N. Parren 
Jutran W. Mack Lirtran D. Watp V. Everrr Macy 
Frank TUCKER AtrreD T, WHITE Mary Wiricox GLENN 
Rozsert W. veForest, President 
Frank Tucker, Treasurer ArtHur P. Kettoce, Secretary 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Rosert W. veForest, President, New York 


Jane Appams 


Ernest P. BrcKNELL 
WASHINGTON 


Ricuarp C. Cazor....Boston 
J. Lionsercer Davis.Sr. Lours 
Epwarp T. Devine.New Yorx 
ArtHur F. Estasroox. Boston Simon N. Patten 
Livincston Farranp. BouLDER PHILADELPHIA 
SaMvueEL S. Fers. PHILADELPHIA Jutius Rosenwatp...CHrcaco 
Lee K. Franxet...NeEw YorKk Natuan A. SmytH.New Yorx 
Joun M. Grenn....New Yorx GraHAM TAYLOR CxIcaco 
C. M. GortHe....SacRAMENTO Error WapswortH 
Witriam E. Harmon. New Yorxk WASHINGTON 
Wo. Tempieton Jounson Littran D. Warp. .New York 
San Dieco . Atrrep T. Wuite..BrookLyn 
Frank Tucker, Treasurer ArtHuR P, Kettoce, Sec’y 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Paut U. Kettoce, Editor 
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Davin C. Davis Bruno LAskKER 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
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A Year of Survey Associates 


Comprising the annual report of the Survey to its members and 
a financial statement for the year past, together with some 


announcements and plans for the year to come. 


By Paul U. Kellogg 


HE entry of the United States into the war has pro- 
foundly affected every reach of American social life 
and every social relationship. It has halted some 
nascent forms of philanthropic work; jeopardized 

not a few regular and needed activities; demanded that all 
function in new ways. At the same time it has thrown open 
wide ranges of vigorous patriotic service and, through recast- 
ing governmental and private relationships has introduced 
fresh urgency into half-achieved reforms and undertakings. 


A CALENDAR OF OPPORTUNITIES 


O it is that, in the view of board and staff, the SuRvEy has 
before it the opportunity of a generation: 

TO HELP KEEP American social work and ad- 
ministration from being shelved. 

TO HELP MAKE American social service count 
throughout a war for democracy. 

TO HELP MAKE this service doubly effective 
in the time of negotiation, settlement, and reconstruc- 
tion, and after that to make it parallel the spread of 
American investment in new fields of commercial 
and industrial enterprise. 

In these new international activities, as in our municipal, 
state and national activities, the social movement will be 
needed not primarily as a mender and patcher of things, but 
as an affirmative force. And the Survey can be one of the 
most powerful channels through which this sweeping move- 
ment for reform expresses itself, because it has followed closely 
each step in social progress, because its criticism and suggestion 
are the compound of long experience, because it has always 
been a journal of constructive social thinking. 

Already the SURVEY, as a cooperative undertaking, thor- 
oughly representative of the American social movement both 
in its cleavages and in its agreements, has not only held intact 
in this decisive period of American history, but has proved 
its usefulness as guide and chronicle in the midst of the rapid 
changes and crystallizations of public opinion. 


FIRST CONCERN OF THE SURVEY 


F prime importance is the first item in the SuRVEY’S 

calendar of opportunities—to help keep industrial, civic 
and social welfare in America from being impoverished by 
sluicing all money and energy into war activities. In the 
midst of the general preoccupation with the war, no less than 
in our period of neutrality, the momentum and increment of 
solid social progress are a special charge on the new world, re- 
moved as,we are from the actual area of conflict. How the 
Survey has helped and can continue to help, may be illus- 
trated by certain lines of development which have been carried 
out this year. 


The Industry Department 


IN THE industrial field, by means of special contributions coy- 
ering traveling expenses, Mr. Fitch has engaged in a two 


months’ piece of field work which took him to the Pacific 
coast. In California he made an analysis of the proceedings 
in the Mooney trial, affording eastern people their first un- 
biased and authentic transcript of that labor issue; in Colorado 
he checked up developments in the Rockefeller coal fields since 
the great strike of 1913-1914, and endeavored to gauge how 
the Rockefeller plan of labor adjustment has panned out. 

In the East, Mr. Fitch has made a study of the “new pro- 
fession of handling men.” ‘To keep plants fully manned in 
many industries; new workers are hired every year in numbers 
equal to from 100 to 300 per cent of the number of employes 
on the payroll at any time given, and at a cost of from $25 
to $100 per man. In the last few years employment managers’ 
associations have sprung up in various cities, grounded in the 
belief that the employer should study the question of hiring 
and firing with the same degree of thoroughness that he studies 
other items in his business. After observing conditions in a 
number of typical factories, Mr. Fitch reviewed the methods 
of organizing these new employment departments and the 
results obtained. His investigation proves that not only does 
a more efficient system transfer hiring and firing from the 
foreman to a high class executive, comparable in responsibility 
to the superintendent of production, but directed as it is to 
making conditions satisfactory to the employes so that they will 
not leave, places welfare work on a democratic, mutually- 
respecting and business basis, instead of on a basis of paternal- 
ism. Furthermore, in a period of war, when the country is 
faced with a labor shortage, when industrial waste is a national 
embarrassment, and increased production a national asset, the 
spread of information as to this movement becomes of par- 
ticular significance. Mr. Fitch’s study, the first by a detached 
observer, is being circulated in reprint form. 

In the Middle West Mr. Fitch visited a group of pro- 
gressive industrial centers to find out what is being done to 
conserve the human factor in industry and at the same time to 
stimulate production. His gleanings, again given opportune 
emphasis by the war, will be published in the current volume 
of the SuRVEY. 

Still another feature of the industrial department of the 
Survey, bearing directly on the problems of industrial rela- 
tions to the fore last fall in the railway controversy and to 
the fore this fall in the general unsettled labor situation, was 
a special number given up to discussion of the Canadian in- 
dustrial disputes act. Here was presented the gist of Mr. 
Selekman’s study, for the Russell Sage Foundation, of nine 
years’ operations of the act, accompanied. by criticism by 
Charles W. Eliot, John R. Commons, J. E. Williams, William 
O. Thompson, James O’Connell, James C. Watters, H. R. 
Towne, Harris Weinstock, and Elisha Lee. 


The Health Department 


BECAUSE state administration of health has been one of the 
weak links in public defense, it was taken as the major subject 
for study by Dr. Alice Hamilton and Gertrude Seymour, of 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Fiscal Year 1916-17 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1917 
(Detailed memoranda covering any points will be sent on 


application) 
REVENUE 
CoMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 
SubSeHiptons) 7. avicee sole ces $39,631.40 
INGVELESIND ae snes waiesiscctes 8,514.78 
Profits from Jobbing....... 356.37 
Miscellaneousiiccssiesewece 189.84 $48,692.39 
CoNTRIBUTIONS 
General: 
Cooperating subscriptions. $9,910.00 
Larger contributions..... 13,466.00 
Contributions under $10.. 216.00 $23,592.00 
Special : 
Na ders tery aeytin cl emer. \s fates ote oitekolersts 4,640.00 
Foreign Service Fund: 
Cooperating subscript’ns $270.00 
Larger contributions... 2,735.00 
Contributions under $10 5.00 $3,010.00 
79,934.39 
Unrestricted: Grants. soc «ics col cies es $13,400.00 $93,334.39 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Manufacturing (including 
Gelivery)): Wo Wecscveleenien este $27,528.93 
Editorial Department....... 21,291.86 
Subscription Department: 
Extension .....$13,253.59 
Routine ....... 4,800.43 18,054.02 


Advertising Department.... 7,260.39 
Membership Department... 1,856.75 


PAGOIIMMStrAtlOn lee kieiercinis hs clots 869.81 
Undustry qiecass hae ee eee. 4,637.10 
Foreign Service............ 2,693.64 $93,192.50 
Surplus: toreyear | GlOsb7 ees cs carcvenerei sieeve s woe $141.89 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Surplus shown by general statement for fiscal year 


TOL Gi eee ei Re ee clea ela sores ae Sipe ele uals $141.89 
Sarplisvon Octoberyl 1916. anst aero eeimccn eeioe 1,390.73 
SUNpHISFOR OCtOPEH a iLO Zima wyavereersts rote oc ol ctore cts $1,532.62 


DETAIL OF DISBURSEMENTS 
SAIATICSUANG \ WARES Lisi micisionss cme ee etie aloreicenc laa hbets $40,328.39 


Stationery and office printing................000- 1329.88 
Postage, including mailing of magazine.......... 5,900.08 
BREA CLNIO Was tye cin cite ee ie weld oeeiaets aan c he eee 2,333.93 
‘elephonesand telegraph 1502... oe:oe Uerue eeile wees 787.62 
Composition, presswork and binding............. 14,499.74 
PAD GE secre eer ote ee ca es isc teins toeee cere nen te are 14,039.01 
MEK Pron alsteractrt Aree trator ea Moker ede, test an ciate sone iiete 384.55 
ANNtaAl ENOL! <a sess hace eee Rise Aber eratis bietinek 434.00 
TEN PTAVANIES Nie rae taye es odstaye eros Oe aires Glsies etm chaste res 1,233.52 
IVITADNELS Morrie arcicrotaie ne fs aistects aS iesate aie aie late eistece 591.83 
PNAAPESSINO treat cia Sotircalcics castaistor hee Wa th Womas eee 1,206.12 
MlaStrations icy aah os sistent sa ce sighrete mee ee cients 76.15 
Gorrespondents tame. s,s soe so oe cree aealoals 538.45 
SHORIMIITIS SIONS eegeretere sie ely oi lentoboriote ic akaie sore nlettere ake ees 114.08 
PEDLESSAGE oem ieh sistaats Mites sce Gis Oblsmio ee aes 34.46 
Rene light: aAngaservicesn ie sic. sal. osteo eee ae 3,131.91 
Maintenance of furniture and equipment......... 459.77 
SHPAChYy SORPENSES ietols csc de see sia Gosteinie a are re eee 1,769.01 

RD tal pe satan vo avary & tislosinlsiwcsioei se eRe Remon ee $93,192.50 


We have audited the accounts of Survey AssoctaTEs, INc., 
for the twelve months ended September 30, 1917, and certify 
that the above statement agrees with the books and is correct. 

(Signed) Hasxins & SeEtts, 
New York, Oct. 27, 1917. Certified Public Accoustants. 
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the Survey staff. Through the courtesy of the American 
Medical Association, they had access to Dr. C. V. Chapin’s 
critical study of state board work, but drew also on original 
material from forty-one state boards of health and on bulletins, 
regular and special, received during two years. 

This inquiry showed public health work as a new profession, 
with its own special training as a first essential. It demon- 
strated the urgent need everywhere for recognition by citizens 
of what their health officers are doing, trying to do, or should 
be trying to do. It paved the way, moreover, for intensive 
study of several types of health work in industrial and rural 
communities, and of such cooperation as that first accomplished 
in Massachusetts and soon imitated in Illinois and Califor- 


nia, where small towns combine under a trained health officer. — 


All that the health department hoped to contribute through 
its studies of the public health movement toward this closer 
cooperation of social and official agencies has been done, and 
much more, since last April, by the very emergency which it 
was feared might overwhelm health activities. Said an officer 
now in the “civilian health zone” service: “Never in my ~ 
experience have I seen such an interpenetration of interests in 
health service. The social and the scientific and the economic 
are at last one in this big undertaking.” 

The Survey holds a unique position relative to such cir- 
cumstances. It is in touch with every center of activity and 
has the cooperation of leaders in every field. It has the re- 
markable opportunity of seeing the various new lines of work 
and getting first-hand and authoritative material showing 
developments from their true angle—that of social progress. 
This material needs no longer to be a plea for existence or 
support. There is no question today as to the worth of child 
conservation, sanitation of food sources, of cities, camps, in- 
dustrial centers, and the intervening rural districts as well. 
The urgency is to get the work done, done quickly, done 
well; and to secure a permanent establishment of what is of 
permanent value in the life of the country. 


Departmental Needs 


THIS summary of achievement in the industrial and health 
fields brings out what the Survey is trying to do when it 
hitches its ambition to a group of departmental desks, not 
altogether different in conception from the “chairs” of uni- 
versities. In other words, the SuRVEy staff conceive each year’s 
work as demanding something more than current journalistic 
assignments something analogous to laboratory research. 

Nor are we disposed to abandon this ambition because in 
the vicissitudes of these years a rounded development of our 
editorial work has been impossible in such fields as that of 
civics, in which the responsible editor, Mr. Taylor, has been 
on leave of absence in Russia, or in crime and education, to 
which Mr. Lane has been able to give but fragments of time. 

There is considerable historical justification for linking the 
editorial handling of poverty and the economic cause of distress 
with the handling of case work as it enters not only into 
charity organization work, but into child welfare, into hos- 
pital social service, probation and the like, and we shall not 
be measuring up to either our obligation or our opportunity 
until we have a responsible editor giving full time to matters 
affecting the relief and treatment of dependents. 

The fact that we have during this current year successfully 
instituted a foreign service desk (of which more later) em 
courages this hope for staff development. 


The Managing Editor’s Desk 


Aut departmental affairs, whether in industry or health or in 
the foreign field, are merged into the main stream of jour- 
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FINANCIAL APPEAL 


Survey Associates, INc. 


As a journal of constructive philanthropy, the SuRvEY 
endeavors to get at the facts of social conditions and 
to put those facts before people in ways that will count. 
As an educational enterprise, with circulation not yet 
large enough, nor advertising yet sufficient, jointly to 
meet publication expenses, much less journalistic re- 
search, the Survey must look to contributions to make 
its larger work possible. 

As an adventure in cooperative journalism, 1,021 con- 
tributors of $10 or more made up the active member- 
ship last year of Survey Associates, INC. 

Today the need for effective support of such a journal 
as the Survey is doubly imperative. Never has it been 
so necessary to understand the grave social and indus- 
trial issues which the war has brought to the fore; to 
keep alive the old forms of social service; to pool the 
experience and wisdom of leaders in social work; to 
arouse a spirit of social usefulness. 


GENERAL APPEAL 


To carry the Survey forward in 1917-18 we appeal for 
$25,000 for our General Educational Fund. 


COOPERATING SUBSCRIBERS ($10 each) 


During the past year, 1,021 readers enlisted as Co- 
operating subscribers to Survey ASSOCIATES at 
$10 each. 

In order that the financial backing of the 
SuRVEY may be on a sounder and fairer basis, we 
ara 1,500 $10 cooperating subscriptions in 
1917-18. 


LARGER CONTRIBUTIONS 


In these years of retrenchment we must look to 
those of larger means and equally constructive 
vision for the remainder of our Gereral Fund. 
We appeal for $10,000 in sums of $25 to $1,000. 


ENDOWMENT FUND 


Survey AssoctaTEs, INc., is in position to ad- 
minister a short-term endowment fund, to be 
applied during this period of growth to our gen- 
eral work, or to certain well-defined lines of ac- 
tivity which would amply justify philanthropic 
investment. 


(For audited financial statement, 1916-17, see page 192; 
for summary of year’s work, page 190. 

Checks should be drawn to Frank Tucker, 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 street, New York 
city. 


treasurer, 


nalistic work of the managing editor’s office. During the 
year we have published a succession of opportune articles on 
current developments, either the results of quick staff inquiries, 
the free contribution of writings from leaders in social work, 
or the findings of original social investigations. Such were: 


Winthrop D. Lane’s review of the Strong report on the children’s 
charities of New York. 

President John H. Finley’s interpretation of the work of the New 
York Military Training Commission. 

Dr. I. M. Rubinow’s description of the spread of the health insur- 
ance movement. 

John A. Fitch’s analysis of the railroad labor controversy. 

Dean Hodge’s appreciation of twenty-five years at South End 
House. 
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SPECIAL APPEALS 


Survey Associates, INC. 
INDUSTRY 
This department, made possible on its present 
scale by special contributions, has passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and sets the standard toward 
which we hope to bring staff resources in the 
other major fields of social concern interpreted 
by the Survey. The standard must be maintained 
this year of all years, when such matters as labor 
adjustment, labor efficiency and labor content- 
ment are as important to the prosecution of the 
war as fighting-men and finances. 
THE FIELD 
Beginning with incapacity and exploitation in the work-a- 
day life, the upward trend in industrial conditions and 
telations, including such subjects as minimum wage and 
labor legislation, collective bargaining, profit-sharing, fac- 
tory inspection, safety, hygiene, scientific management, 
social invention and cooperation in industry. 
We appeal for $5,000 in 1917-18 
HEALTH 
That the health editor may continue to conduct 
first-hand investigations into health problems, an 
increased budget is needed for traveling expenses 
and for clerical assistance in handling the mass 
of incoming material. 
We appeal for $1,000 in 1917-18 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
A wide range of opportunity opens up in inter- 
preting: 

The work of relief and rehabilitation in Europe. 

The administrative and legislative experiments at- 
tempted incidental to the war itself which may prove 
permanent contributions to social engineering. 

The life, labor, aspiration, and outlook of the immi- 
grant groups entering into the American composition. 
To carry out this program, $3,000 has been 
pledged annually. This covers the salary of a 
special editor and the bare expenses of the de- 
partment. It does not allow for adequate travel- 
ing expenses and clerical help. 

We appeal for an additional $1,000 
annually for three years. 


CIVICS, EDUCATION AND CRIME 
The coming year our treatment of the social 
aspects of these major fields is attempted by part- 
time adjustments of the headquarters staff. With 
special contributions, we should be in position to 
bring our work in each of these fields up toward 
the standard indicated above. 

RELIEF AND LIVELIHOOD 
Our purpose is to parallel the departmental work 
in industry, health and foreign service, with a 
similar equipment—full-time of a responsible edi- 
tor—devoted to the experience, experiment, and 
investigation, in the oldest field of social concern 
covered by the SurRvEy,. 


THE FIELD 
Beginning with pauperism and poverty, the upward trend 
in social economics including such subjects as relief, re- 
habilitation, case-work and charity organization; family 
budgets, thrift, and cost of living, remedial loans, mutual 
aid, social insurance against sickness, accident, invalidity, 
unemployment, and old age. 


We appeal for $5,000 to develop this department. 


Robert A. Wood’s account of the sweep of the prohibition cause. 

Graham Taylor’s interpretation of the movement for unified muni- 
cipal government in Chicago. 

J. B. Gwin’s report on Red Cross work for Mexican refugees at 
the border. 

Winthrop D. Lane’s review of Warden Osborne’s administration 
at Sing Sing. 

Norman Thomas’s interpretation of the attitude of conscientious 
objectors. 

Dr. Herman Biggs’ findings as to tuberculosis in France. 

Esther E. Baldwin’s analysis of the European War Relief organi- 
zations in the United States. 

Winthrop D. Lane’s portrayal of the revolution in public charities 
in an American county, Westchester, under V. Everit Macy. 

Amy Hewes’ study of the Bridgeport munitions workers for the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Shelby M. Harrison’s summary of the Springfield Survey. 
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John Ihlder’s study of housing in the war boom powder town of 
Hopewell. 

Helen B. Pendleton’s story of the migration of southern Negroes 
to the North. 

Attention-provoking and valuable as such features are, 
neither in investment of staff time nor in service to readers 
are they comparable with the week to week paragraphs of 
the Common Welfare, ranging from three inches to a page in 
length, in which are chronicled events and conditions in each 
subject field, so that the settlement worker, the charity visitor, 
the labor inspector, the health official, the socially minded 
physician, lawyer, minister, citizen may keep in touch with 
each other and abreast of social progress the country over. 
Our western office at Chicago, and our Washington cor- 
respondent (in a year in which Congress has been almost 
continuously in session and the administrative departments of 
the government have embarked on war-time policies affecting 
every phase of the common life), are our two chief outside 
sources of information. They presage what the SURVEY 
should offer when it can maintain a system of news and com- 
ment which shall be truly national. 


WAR-TIME SERVICE 


UT although the first obligation of the SuRVEY is to in- 

terpret developments in American social work, it is im- 
possible to maintain a narrow, insular outlook when every 
part and aspect of social work have been complicated by the 
war, when every social and industrial condition in America 
have been affected by the changed status of similar conditions 
abroad. Consequently the scope of the SuRVEY has expanded. 
While the general bearings of the war and of military opera- 
tions absorb the newspapers and general periodicals, the Sur- 
vey has endeavored to play a constant stream of information 
and criticism on the war-time phases of social work and the 
social phases of war activities. We have the staff and co- 
operative relations with a score and more of the national social 
organizations which enable us to do this with almost no 
extra overhead expense. We need money for additional pages, 
for traveling expenses to enable us to gather dependable in- 
formation at camp centers, in industrial districts and war- 
swept areas. 


Foreign Service Department 


Onz of the chief means by which the Survey has been enabled 
to collect foreign material and to compare conditions of life 
and labor here and abroad, has been the establishment of a 
foreign service department. ‘The purpose of such a department 
was outlined in last year’s annual report. It was pointed out 
that the Survey had long wanted to pool foreign as well as 
domestic social experience, and that at a time when the war 
had snapped many international links which hitherto, if only 
here and there, had provided social workers with accurate 
knowledge of contemporaneous activities in their fields, the 
Survey should endeavor to forge one such link of communi- 
cation. ‘The entry of the United States into the war and its 
sharing in the resulting tremendous social consequences of the 
conflict, make such a work of translation a thousand fold more 
immediate and serviceable. 

Three considerable gifts made it possible for us to announce 
the organization of the department in January. ‘To complete 
the fund we conceived the idea of building up a group of fifty 
cooperating subscribers to this department among American 
Quakers, a body who. are becoming more and more interested 
in industrial and social welfare. It has been the Friends 
who for three years, through their War Victims Relief Com- 
mittee (supported jointly from England and America), have 
carried on that pioneer work of household rehabilitation in 
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the devasted regions of France which has blazed the way for 
the large scale program of the American Red Cross. 

The Survey called to this new desk Bruno Lasker, recently 
on the staff of the Mayor’s Unemployment Committee of the — 
City of New York, who brought to his task the necessary 
technical equipment and wide acquaintance with men and 
measures abroad. 

Under the new department, the needs of foreign war relief 
have been followed to the extent of giving current information 
on such urgent demands on American generosity as those of © 
Belgium, Poland, Lithuania, Palestine, and Armenia. Foreign 
experience in the solution of, or failure to solve, industrial 
and educational problems arising out of war conditions has 
been analyzed in articles and news paragraphs dealing with 
the health of munitions workers, women’s labor generally, 
the treatment of conscientious objectors, cooperative produc- 
tion, the teaching of cripples, the control of food distribution 
and of drink. The physical tasks of reconstruction in France 
and Belgium, especially the rebuilding of towns and cities, 
land settlement (not only of discharged soldiers) and re- 
alignments in social and industrial relationships have been 
discussed. Efforts made in the liberal countries to guard 
democratic institutions have been followed. Material has 
been collected bearing upon the claims to freedom and to 
social security of the smaller and subject nationalities whose 
interests may be overlooked at the time of peace unless sym- 
pathetically represented by socially minded people in the larger 
countries—especially in the United States. There are in 
preparation a number of related studies of foreign plans now 
maturing for utilizing the demobilization of great armies to 
advance social reform. 


Mobilization of Social Forces 

THE foreign service department, however, has dealt but 
incidentally with America’s relation to the war. This 
has been the concern of every editor on the staff wherever 
war has altered the problems with which he or she was 
dealing. Furthermore, at a meeting of the SurvEy’s Board 
of Directors in mid-winter, the war-time service program, 
published on the opposite page, was adopted. The SurvEY 
also called together, early in April, the executives of a score 
of national agencies to tell of their plans, the special difficul- 
ties which the war threw upon them, and the way the SurvEY 
might help. The consensus of opinion was that in acting as 
a medium for the exchange of information and criticism, and 
for bringing rapidly before the whole body of social workers 
the programs formulated by these national bodies, the SuRVEY 
had before it an opportunity for unique service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enterprise. Thus, while the 
SURVEY was one of the few channels through which those 
who had opposed America’s entering the war could get a 
hearing, its staff and space were prompt to serve the mustering 
of social agencies in a national emergency. 

In line with the above plans and recommendations, the 
Survey has continued to bring out material that has not only 
been interesting and instructive to its readers, but has been 
turned to use by other agencies. Such were: 


A CANADIAN CiTy IN War TIME 
By Paul U. Kellogg. 


1. The Patriotic Fund and the Women of Montreal, March 17. 
2. Families of Soldiers Overseas, March 24, 

3. Way-marks in Organized Giving, March 31. 

4, The Battleground for Wounded Men, April 7. 

5. Recruiting and the Man-Power Inventory, April 21. 

Going to the belligerent country nearest our own in location, char- 
acter, and form of government, while the issue yet hung in the 
balance, the leadership and experience which Canada had to offer 
were so tremendously significant that later they became a distinctive 
feature of the National Conference of Social Work at Pittsburgh. 
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The first three of these articles were immediately sought by the 
American Red Cross as a reprint for all its chapters, three editions 
were run off, and a fourth was distributed in Canada by the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund. They inspired the New York School of 
Philanthropy to arrange a course for civilian relief workers. These 
lectures, by Porter R. Lee, as condensed by Karl de Schweinitz, 
appeared from week to week in the SurvEY under the title of The 
Task of Civilian War Relief. They were used as current texts in 
training courses and study groups in the following cities in May, 
June and July: Washington, D. C.; Augusta, Ga.; Chicago; Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Lexington, Ky.; Boston; Kansas City, Mo.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Albany, N. Y.; Auburn, N. Y.; New 
York city; Yonkers, N. Y.; Hamilton, O.; Erie, Pa.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Newport, R. I.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Philadelphia; 
Denver; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Louis, Mo. They have since been revised 
by Mr. Lee and brought out by the Red Cross as a text book for its 
comprehensive course of instruction for home service workers 
throughout the country. 


Mr. Kellogg’s presentation of the Canadian system of soldiers’ pay, 
separation allowance and Patriotic Fund grants helped crystallize 
public sentiment in support of completely revamping the old military 
pay and pension system, inherited from Civil War days. Similarly 
the review of the work of the Canadian Military Hospitals Com- 
mission was turned to instant use in New York in formulating a 
state program of provision for recruits rejected by the examining 
physicians because of incipient tuberculosis. It also broached the 
whole problem of care and re-education of crippled soldiers. 


‘TURNING OFF THE SPIGOT 
By Elizabeth Tilton. 


1. What Makes Men Stop Drinking? January 13. 

2. What the Nations Drink. January 13. 

3. What Grandfather and Father Thought 
January 27. 

4, The Early Prohibition Wave. January 27. 

5. The Prohibition Wave—Better for Business and Better for 
Boys. February 10. f 

6. Is Beer the Cure for the Drink Evil? February 24. 

7. The Case Against Beer. February 24. 

8. Prohibiting Distilled Liquors and Keeping Beer. February 24. 

9. Do We Want the Gothenburg System? March 10. 


Mrs. Tilton gave her time, the Survey put up the traveling 
expenses, and Prof. Irving Fisher, long a leader in the cause of 
scientific temperance legislation, collaborated in the revision of the 
manuscripts. These articles supplied what had long been searched 
for, an appraisal of the social consequences of prohibition in the 
South and Middle West. War made the liquor issue of tremendous 
national importance, both in its bearing on the food supply and on 
the national! health and fitness. The articles were promptly reprinted 
in an edition of 25,000 copies by the American Issue Publishing 
Company to further the agitation before Congress, in which Profes- 
sor Fisher and Mrs. Tilton were active factors, and which resulted 
in the passage in September of a war measure prohibiting the manu- 
facture of distilled liquor. 


War-Time Economy AND Hours oF LABOR 
By Alice Hamilton, M. D. 


The British official reports on the relation of hours of work to 
health and output in munitions were reviewed by Dr. Hamilton, a 
member of the Survey staff and the federal expert on occupational 
diseases. The fortnight war was declared, her points were made use 
of by the American Association for Labor Legislation and the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League to stem the first stampeding towards a 
general repeal of state factory laws. 


MAKING THE War SAFE FOR CHILDHOOD 

By Winthrop D. Lane. 

1. The Case for Conservation. 
2. Schooling and Child Labor. 
3. Boys and Farms. August 4. 
4. The Nation’s Youngest. August 11. 

5. Delinquency in War Time. August 25. 

Mr. Lane’s first-hand enquiry into the earlier English experience 
with war-time child labor and the schools (a breakdown which has_ 
since led, because of its serious social consequences, to a general re- 
vival of concern for public education in England) was promptly 
drawn on by the National Child Labor Committee in launching its 
program of war-time protection for American children. 


SocraL Forces in War Time 
By Edward T. Devine. 


At the National Conference of Social Work in Pittsburgh, the 
center of interest lay in the program of an emergent committee on 
social problems of the war, of which an associate editor of the 
Survey, Edward T. Devine, director of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, was chairman. 

Mr. Devine practically expanded this session into an all summer’s 
seminar, by reopening his characteristic department of Social Forces 
as a weekly feature of the Survey. In this he took up such current 
developments as the reorganization of the Red Cross, the morals of 


About Drink. 


August 4. 
August 4. 
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THE SURVEY’S WAR-TIME SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


TO INTERPRET social work and needs in the fields to 
which it is historically committed and which will have small 
attention in the general press. 

TO INTERPRET the application of social technique and 
leadership to the civil activities paralleling military opera- 
tions—such as relief and Red Cross work, the recreation 
commission, the medical and vocational work for invalided 
soldiers, the emergent social problems of garrison cities and 
a great number of other.forms of emergent public service. 

TO INTERPRET the movements for social control over 
food supplies, the encouragement of thrift and the conser- 
vation of wealth, all tending to maintain social fitness in the 
general civil population during the period of stress, and to 
free it from an overwhelming load of debt which will mort- 
gage the social welfare of the future. 

TO INTERPRET the efforts to conserve health and effi- 
ciency by maintaining labor standards and education. 

TO INTERPRET the work of settlements and other 
agencies to promote social fellowship, reduce racial animosi- 
ties and hatred, advance national cohesion among our im- 
migrant population, and prevent the breakdown of tolerance 
and personal liberty essential to normal democratic life. 

TO INTERPRET the social aspects of movements to- 
wards enduring peace and an international fabric which will 
prevent the recurrence of the miseries of war and make the 
world safe for democracy and secure for social progress. 

TO INTERPRET the social undertakings of war relief, 
reconstruction and settlement, and the advances and experi- 
ence in administration and legislation worked out under 
pressure of the war here and abroad. 


soldiers and civilians as affected by the war, pensions and separation 
allowances, the social treatment of resident aliens and of war pris- 
oners, the conservation of labor, thrift and economy, the food ques- 
tion, conscription, and war prohibition. The series began in early 
June, and continued to mid-August, when Mr. Devine was made 
chief of the Bureau of Refugees and Relief under the American Red 
Cross in France, charged with responsibility for making American 
funds and energy count in aiding France to care for a million and a 
half homeless folk. 


Another Angle of Survey Service 


THIS mention of the honor and trust conferred upon 
Mr. Devine, leads to a fuller statement of the extent to 
which the government has drawn upon SuRvEY personnel, 
and of the unselfishness and devotion with which our group 
has responded. 

Thus, three members of our Board of Directors are mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the American Red Cross 
which, once war was declared, automatically changed from 
a private agency to a semi-official arm of the federal govern- 
ment. “Iwo members of our National Council are members 
of the new Red Cross War Council, another its commissioner 
for Belgium, a contributing editor a member of its Commis- 
sion to Rumania’s, a former contributing editor and long-time 
associate, the director of the Department of Civil Affairs under 
the Red Cross commissioner to Europe. Still another mem- 
ber of our National Council is chairman of the Rockefeller 
Tuberculosis Commission which is embarking on a long-range 
educational campaign in France unmatched in the history 
of public health. Two more are serving in the army, one 
as a physician at a base hospital in France and the other as 
an engineer assigned to the construction of one of the large 
cantonments. 

At home, also, the government called one member of our 
National Council to membership on the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, and one of our Board 
of Directors to membership on an advisory committee under 
the auspices of the council. Another member of the board 
was asked to draft the progressive system of family aid, com- 
pensation for death and injury and insurance, for the armed 
forces of the United States. A contributing editor has been 
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placed by the War Department on the important committee 
charged with safeguarding the standards of working condi- 
tions in government contract work. 

Several members of our Board of Directors and National 
Council were active participants in formulating the tidal 
sentiment for America’s joining forces with the allies. Two 
were active in.constructive peace movements at a time when 
such espousal meant extraordinary personal courage, risk of 
misconception and jeopardy of work into which they had put 
their lives. Four members of the board have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the new and vigcerous literature of inter- 
nationalism which concerns itself with the problems of en- 
during peace, of the liberation of oppressed peoples, and 
of a fabric of security and justice such as shall not only free 
the world for democracy, but free it for a renaissance of social 
well-being. 

What is true of the Survey’s board and council, is, of 
course, true of the general ranks of social work. Yet to have 
held the Survey group together, and to have carried convic- 
tion in spite of conflicting opinions and activities, has itself 
been no mean achievement and is an augury for the coherence 
and liberalism of the social movement of the future. 

The editor of the Survey, as this report is issued, is like- 
wise in France assisting in organizing means for interpreting 
the unprecedented work of the Red Cross to the American 
soldiers in France, to the French people and to the American 
public at home. His time is a contribution by the SurvEy 
to the Red Cross, and his responsibility to the Red Cross 
will not interfere with his status as observer in preparing a 
series of articles outlining the great phases of the work entered 
upon. This undertaking should be followed in much the same 
way that the engineering journals followed the building of 
the Panama Canal. It is the most signal illustration of the 
second great opportunity set down at the outset of this state- 
ment as something in which the SuRVEY may share; namely to 
help make American social work count in the midst of a war 
for democracy—by applying its technique and organized re- 
sources so as to lift the participation of the United States to 
the least socially destructive level, and so as to set going the 
processes of salvage and reconstruction. 


THE GOAL AHEAD 


HERE remains to refer briefly to the third opportunity 

before the SuRvEY—to help make American social work 
count in the time of negotiation, settlement and reconstruction, 
so that the human preciousness of democracy may be treasured 
here and abroad. Again, we are indebted to Mr. Devine for 
the most considerable contribution of the twelve months, his 
series of articles on Ourselves and Europe, in which he 
summed up impressions of a year ago when traveling through 
Russia, Germany and other countries. Throughout the year, 
too, we have brought out distinctive material on the social 
factors entering into international relations, from the remark- 
able state papers of President Wilson to the terms of peace 
proposed by the Italian Socialists. 

It was at the suggestions of a member of the staff of the 
Survey that the Academy of Political Science in the City of 
New York, held its three days’ conference at Long Beach in 
May. The conference was opened by former Justice Hughes 
and was attended by a remarkable company of university 
men, social workers, journalists, lawyers and labor leaders. 
In a sense it staked off the claim of the lay public to a pro- 
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found concern in the formulation of foreign policy—the claim 
of just such social groups and forces as, cumulatively, have 
made themselves felt for the public interest and for social” 
progress in municipal, state and national life. 


EDITORIAL STEWARDSHIP 


HESE functions of chronicling, investigating, and inter-_ 
preting have been emphasized in building up the 
Survey in the last five years, and with them the equally clear 
function of offering a meeting place where social workers 
and thinkers may make serious contributions from various 
points of view. ‘These educational functions have consciously 
been given right of way over another element; an independent 
editorial column, necessary to any journal worthy of the 
name: The editor has been less interested in using the SURVEY 
as a pulpit than in making it a forum for the most vigorous 
and searching thought of men and women who have given 
their lives to the service of their fellows. i 
Survey Associates has never accepted gifts to its educa- 
tional funds on the basis of positions taken in contributed ar- 
ticles or editorials. Such a procedure would either turn the 
SuRVEY into a propaganda journal or leave it straddling all © 
the fences around the lot. Rather, in this period of develop- 
ment, by emphasizing and setting off clearly those educational 
functions on which staff, council, and cooperative member- ~ 
ship may reasonably be expected to achieve a common basis 
both for service and support, we have essayed the difficult 
task of projecting a cooperative journal in a field where a 
dozen controversial questions are always to the fore and 
where new questions arise on which it is foolhardy to expect 
agreement even among those most directly concerned in the 
management. 
The relation of these educational duties, for which we have 
consistently sought backing, to editorial management and free- 
dom were discussed in last year’s annual statement by the 
editor, which concluded: 
“Tf our news treatment is even-handed; if in our field 
work we set standards of investigation and interpretation 
which, while not ignoring the personal equation, command 
confidence; if our columns are open to both sides on germane © 
issues, then we have a formula, and the only one which could 
possibly enable the editors of the Survey, with intellectual 
honesty, to cover a dozen fields of social concern in which 
students hold conflicting beliefs and hold them strongly. That 
way progress lies.” 

This formula has withstood the strain of many critical 
domestic situations; it has weathered the tension of two war 
years, and it successfully met the most acute test of all last 
winter when the issue of war and peace hung in the balance 
and when social workers and thinkers, in common with 
every other group in society, and from the very deepest reaches 
of feeling and belief, broke with each other on the social jus- 
tification of America’s entry into the war. 

It has been on the clear understanding of such principles 
of scope, treatment, and stewardship that we have enlisted and 
conserved the contributions of time, money, writings and 
labor which have made the Survey not only possible, but a 
living enterprise. They have carried conviction through 
periods of stress and have cleared away misunderstanding. 
They are bone and sinew of our functioning as a free press 
for the constructive social work and movements of our coun- 
try. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 
GENERAL FUND 
$13,466 


Henry G 
Rosenwald, Julius... 
Douglas, Mrs. P. H.. 
Richard C 
OL ataeeabeaaeee 
White, A. T. and Miss F. E. 
Straight, Mrs. Willard. 
Lewisohn, The Misses. 


ery 
Frederick H......... 

Eee Edmund UN. accieeicas 
Norton, Charles D......... 
Vanderlip, F. 
WWihiites Rolin Elec creeeiisi ete 
POLNA Mc ovaireie! sels) aa ata leraiwie wictets 
Ashley, Miss Jessie........ 
Beckers VAL Griese ans tte 
Bonnell, Henry H.......... 
Garter) Richard Bineersic cure 
Childs, William H......... 
De Silver, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Estabrook, Arthur F....... 
Harkness, Edward S....... 
Hulk Morton) Diss a0. 
Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J..... 
Lewisohn, Sam A.......... 
apep; Adbert. Hee. soe 
Mason, Miss Ida M........ 
Mason.) William S.......... 
Morse, Miss Frances R..... 
Patten, Dr. Simon N....... 
$Poole,. Mrs. Ernest........ 
*Pratt, Mrs. George Dupont. 
§§8Sanderson, E. F 
MEVELANCE,) Uielidusslceic stay owite.e 
Stotesbury, Mrs. E. T... 
Wolker;) Walliant..2 23603. « 
Wade, J. H 
Wald, Miss Lillian Die ites 
Willcox, Walliami Gis cess 
Hatch, Mra. Harold...... Q 
Ault, 
a eda Touis Ohaeeeasis 
*Emmons, Arthur B........ 
Flexner, Bernard..... pa ea 
Floyd, Mrs. William....... 
Hulbert, Da Wile otsiete 
Lamont, Mrs. T.. W........ 
Mallery, WOEEG) ect ee cia wees 
McCormick, Alexander A... 
McGregor, Tracy W........ 
Meyer, Alfred C........... 
MP Ost WV AIICS 1 Ele oes jaiece,tlnesis 
Brag Bredere Bie). s\.s3t-<is:s 
Schuirdlapp, jel Gras. + snesiels 
Sexton, Lawrence E....... 
Smith, Mary Rozet........ 
~Senter, Miss Augusta...... 
PSIG ial isle esr te oi gusiv ©) shares elas 
Baldwin, William H........ 
Sena, Miss Raberts\./s\s/s.</se 

OMe eel erateriaia eitielocicere 
‘Aldis, Mrs. Arthurs ccs 35 
Baldwin, Arthur Dyes iee. : 
Burnham, William. ..3... A 
Castle, Mrs. George P...... 
Cole, Mrs. Arthur......... 
Colvin, Miss Catherine..... 
Commons, Prof. John R.... 
Crane, Richard T., III..... 


Cromwell, Miss Dorothea.. 
Farle, Mrsi E.) P........%.. . 
Midlitz, iOttou Wiese nercercts <6 
Eisenman, Charles......... 
Elkus, Abram T...2..))./). = 
Filene, A. Lincoln........ c 
Gimbel, | Facob.< idsccee-< 0's e 
BUH Fred i Be cet te o metas yes .a ie 
Holt, Miss Ellen........... 
crriae. |, CEL) OLA Ws se icietatemersrete 
Luders, Miss Emma B...... 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C........ 


Monday Luncheon Club.... 
Morgan, William Fellowes.. 
Phelps, Mrs. von R........ 
Platt, Miss Laura N.. e 
*Prince, Mrs. Benjamin. . 
Rogers, Miss Annette P. 
Scripps, Miss E. B..,... 
Seager, Prof. Henry B 
Sherwin, Miss Belle.. 
Sulzberger, Cyrus.. 

Van Dertip, fats John 
vom Saal, R. 
Wilcox, ei : 
Anon’) wen -'= 
Epstean, Edward 
’ Ford, Mrs. John Battice. 
Griffith, Miss Alice L.. 
Hazard, Miss Caroline... 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M 
McCormick, James....-...5 
Sorchan, Mrs. C. H........ 
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Storrow, Miss Elizabeth.... 20 
Willardt Zi Ae ee mia 20 
Wittmer,) Henry so) iio s/ee 20 
*Andrews, Mrs. W. H...... 15 
Culver, Miss Helen........ 15 
Dennis, Dre Taerra sinew ats 15 
SEmlenyjohni Ee. otis. 15 
*Higgins, Charles M.. 15 
Houghteling, James je i Pak 15 
“Tttlesons (Lenrys iscsi inci wats 15 
*James, ‘Mrs. Auchas Cee. 15 
*Kneeland, Miss Jessie...... 15 
*Libby, Miss Marion.....-.. 15 
“Potter, Miss Blanche....... 15 


* Gave also a cooperating subscrip- 
tron, 

+ Gave also to Industry fund. 

+ Pledged. 

§ Gave also to Foreign Service 


fund. 
§8§ Deceased. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 
INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


4,640 


*Chamberlain, J. P..... 
*Cabot, Dr. Richard 
Fels, Samuel S.. 

*Macy, V. Everit. 
Lasker, Misses. M 
Stern.) (Walter aii! 
Bloomfield, Meyer 

Ethical Culture Society Indus- 


ftial Groupee aes a 250 
Burnham, George, Jr. sfeve00 
Babson, s ROSEN. a4 cis se utente: 100 
Brandeis, "Louis "Desi gu se scss 100 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower..... 100 
fFilene, Edward: A.......... 100 
Gratz, Benjamin H,........ 100 
*Poole, Mrs. Ernest.......... 100 
tSchwarzenbach, Robt. J. F... 100 
Thompson, William o Beye a Tae 100 
*Lewisohn, Adolph.. me eret £00; 
Chamberlain, Selah CHG 50 
Davis, J. Lionberger....... 50 


Farnam, Prof. Henry W.... 50 


Robins, Mrs. Raymond..... 50 
wee Mrs. Walter E....... 50 
Edd yi eyncircts aie aiislimieeel eS 
Moon Adelbert s)s sh sive tele c's 25 
Crundenii/ Prank JRi ies oo. 10 
tJones, Miss Myrta L........ 10 
Murray, Miss Helen G...... 10 
tWales, Miss Edna Mc....... 10 


* Gave also to general fund. 
bGere) also @ cooperating subscrip- 


£ Pledged. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 
FOREIGN SERVICE FUND 


3,010 
Cochran, William F......... $1,000 
SChitk, Jacob) Maye ees sale 1,0 
Lasker, Albert D....0..0.%.4 - 500 
*Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas... 100 
*Scattergood, AsiGiadelcmarecies 80 
Clothier, Mrs. Isaac H...... 25 
eBay. wAlperts dasseatso cess eles 10 
SBoctonn GU Wee eater siete 10 
Buzby; Walter. J. of... Fis 10 
CadpuUrye,) {Oley islislseiscie ales 10 
MWarter, ts VOUT) soe Nie steias aisles 10 
Elfreth, W’.) Henry. i035 06 10 
Emilen, Joh) (Pei sede cd sacs 10 
Evangel @harlesi i 2 /c:s s.crsiete crpve 10 
*Bvans, ) arold ccc aces asics s 10 
Evans: Pe homMasa.t sevvete scales 10 
Foulke, Mrs. J. Roberts..... 10 
*Garretf, /Alfred’) Cossis snes 10 
Garrett, Mrs. Elizabeth W.. 10 
Jenkins, Charlestiya Saesewue 10 
eeds;) Morris) Be eee ae 10 
Mater, Pant Deere ee ee 10 
Moore, Walter SRR LVe NN 10 
Morris, Mrs. Marriott C.. 10 
*Rhoads, Charles) Javanese. 10 
Rhoads, George A.......... 10 
Rhoads, \Hdgare dernesis ce 10 
Diipley,0 Weubisinsivanmelenal 10 
Smith, Miss pee: aSOHERE 10 
Stokes, t Stogdell........ 4 10 
Taylor, Francis ielnaaisisiore’s 10 
Thomas, Arthur H.......... 10 
*“Whitall, John M...c). cece. 10 
Wright, ie Minturn T.... 10 
Yarnall, Robert......... ae 10 
Yarnall, Wille Sais a crereie: OC 10 
Morgan, S. Rowland........ 5 


* Paid in equal amount for two suc- 
ceeding years. 


UNRESTRICTED GRANTS 


Russell Sage Foundation...$13,400 
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COOPERATING SUBSCRIBERS 


$9,910 


Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
E. M. A. 
Acheson, M. ve ee 
Adams, Mrs. R. kes 

Addams, Miss Jane 

Adler, Dr. Isaac 

Adriance, Rev. Harris Ely 
Agnew, Mrs. Cornelius Rea 
ees, George B. 

Allen, R. W. 

Allen, W. D. 

Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 

Alling, Eric L. 

Alling, Mrs. Joseph T. 

Allinson, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Almy, Frederic 

Ames, Mrs. James Barr 
Andrews, Miss ate B. 
+Andrews, Mrs. W. 

Anthony, Prof. Mifred Williams 
Arnstein, Leo 

Arnold, Miss Sarah Louise 
Asher, L. L. 

Athey, Mrs. C. N. 

Atkinson, C. J. 

Atwater, Mrs. William C. 
Austin, ‘Louis 


Baekeland, Mrs. L. H. 
Baker, Miss Pleasaunce 
§§$Baker, Mee Harvey H. 
aker, Ray Stannard 
Baldwin, Mrs. H. 
Baldwin, Judge Jesse A. 
Baldwin, M. W. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Baldwin, Roger N. 
Baldwin, Mrs. William H., Jr. 
Bancroft, Mrs. William P. 
Bangs, Miss Mary E. 
+Barber, James 
Barbey, Henry G. 
Barker, C. W. Tillinghast 
Barnes, Fred A. 
Bartlett, Miss Florence Dibell 
Bartlett, Mrs. Frederic C. 
Bartol, Miss E. H. 
*Barton, H. B. 
Beal, T. R. 
Beardsley, Dre BJs |G 
Beckwith, Miss L. C. 
Beer, Mrs. Julius 
Belknap, Mrs. M. B. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Bengtson, Miss Caroline 
Benjamin, David 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Bennett, Miss Marion 
Benson, Miss Mary 
Bent, Edward T. 
Bentley, Mrs. Cyrus 
Bettman, Alfred 
*Beyer, David S. 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Biddle, Miss Constance 
Bigelow, W. K, 
Bijur, Judge Nathan 
Bing, Alexander M. 
Bird and qe Misses 


Black, “Dia, 

Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. 

Blair, Henry P. 

Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 

Bliss, Miss L. P. 

Bliss, Mrs. Walter P. 
Blossom, Mrs. D. S. 

Boggs, Miss M. A. 

Bonbright, James S. 

Bonham, Miss E. M. 
Bookwalter, Aen Ge 

Boston Children’s Aid Society 
Bouton, Edward 
Bourland, Mrs. O. P. 
Brackenridge, Mrs. H. M. 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradley, John 

Bradley, Richards M. 

Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 

Brandt, Mrs. J. B. 

Braucher, Te Sse 

Bremer, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Bridge, Dr. Norman 

Bronson, Miss Margaret 
Bronson, Rey. Oliver Hart 
Brooks, Miss Bertha G. 

Brooks, Mrs. Charles 


Brown, Lester D. 

Brown, Thatcher M. 
Brown, Miss Udetta D. 
Brown, Prof. William Adams 
Bruere, Robert 

Buck, William Bradford 
*Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Buell, Miss Lucy B. 

Bull, Henry Adsit 
Bunker, George R. 
+Burlingham, Cie 
Burnham, E. Lewis 
Burnham, Mrs. George, Jr. 
Burnham, Mrs. John A. 
Burns, Allen T. 

Burr, Algernon T. 

Burritt, Bailey B. 

*Burt, Henry F. 

Butler, Amos W. 

Butler, Mrs. E. B. 

Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Butzel, Fred M. 

Byington, Miss Margaret F. 
Byrne, James 


8§Cadbury, Joel 


Cammann, Miss I. M. 
Camp, Mrs, Arthur B. 
Camp, Walter Hale 


Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 


Carpenter, Mrs, E. L 
Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, Clarence H. 

Carter, Henry W. 

Cary, John 

Case, Miss Fannie L. 
Case, Miss Lucy A. 
Causey, James H. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Chapin, Mrs. Barton 
Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 
Childs, itis Mary Louise 
Childs, R. S. 

Chubb, Percival 

Clark, Miss Anna es 
Clarke, Mrs. W 

Clowes, F. A. 

Clowes, F. J. 

Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 
Cochran, Mrs. G. F. 
Cockerell, Theodore D. A. 
Codman, "Miss Catherine A. 
Coe, Dr. George A. 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I. 


§§§Coffee, Mrs. Rudolph I 


Cole, Edward F 
Colman, J. M. Company 
Colvin, "Mrs. A. R. 
Cook, Paul 

Cope, Mrs. Walter 
Corbin, A. F. 
Cosgrave, John O’Hara 
Cothren, Mrs. Frank. 
Courtis,” DrossAe 

Covey, Mrs. Wilkes P. 
Cox, Mrs. James S. 
Crane, Senator W. Murray 
Cravath, Paul D 
Crehore, Frederic M. 
Criley, Miss Martha L. 
Crocker, Mrs. Alvah 
Crocker, Rev. W. T. 
Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 
+Cross, Whitman 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 
Curtenius, Mrs. F. W. 
Curtis, Miss Margaret 
Curtis, W. E. 

Cushing, kia D. 
Cushing 

Cutler, fuses Rath 


Dabney, Miss Ellen 
Dale, Mrs. Joseph 8. 
Dana, Dr. Charles L. 
Daniels, John 

Davenport, Mrs. John 
Davis, Abel 

Davis, Dwight F. 

Davis, Dr. Katharine Bement 
Day, William T. 

de Forest, Henry L. 
Deknatel, F. H. 

Delano, Frederic A. 
Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Denny, Miss E. C. 
Denny, Dr. Francis P. 
Devine, Edward T. 
Disslon, Mrs. Jacob S. 
Disston, William D. 
Dobson, William 

Dore, Miss C. J. 
Dougherty, Miss Lucy_T. 
Douglas, Mrs. Henry W. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 
Dows, Rev. Henry A. 
Doyle, Nicholas A. 
Dreier, Miss Dorothea 
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Dreier, Miss Mary E. 
Dreyfuss, Mrs. Ludwig 
Drost, Miss Magdalene S. 
Drury, Mrs. S. S. 

Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene 
Du Pont, Mrs. T. Coleman 
Durfee, Nathan 

Dwight, Mrs. E. F. 
Dwight, Rev. Henry C. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 
Dyckman, Miss Mary L. 


Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. 
Eavenson, Howard N. 
8Eddy, L. 

Edgerton, Charles E. 
Edmonds, Franklin S. 
Edwards, J. Howard 
Edwards, Miss L. M 
Edwards, William 
Eliot, Dr. Charles W. 
Ells, Mrs. Frederick 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Augusta C. 
Ely, Miss Gertrude S. 
Ely, Miss Mary G. 
Emmet, Miss L. F. 
yEmmons, Arthur B. 
English, H. D. W. 
Erbsloh, Miss Olga 
$Erlanger, Milton S. 
Evans, Mrs. Jonathan 
Evans, Mrs. W. H. 


Fagnani, Charles P. 
Fanning, Mrs. A. L. 
Farnam, Mrs. William W. 
Farnsworth, Charles H. 
Fassett, Mrs. Te Ss 

Fay, William Rodman 
Feiss, Julius 

Feiss, Paul L. 

Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Ferguson, Miss Mary Van E. 
Fergusson, Rev. E. Morris 
Ferris, Hon. Woodbridge N. 
Ferry, Mansfield 

Ficke, Mrs. C. A. 

8Filene, Edward A. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fisher, Prof. Irving 
Fleisher, Alexander 
Fleisher, Arthur A. 
Flower, Mrs. Anson 
Floyd, William 

Focke, E. 

Folks, Homer 

Folsom, Mrs. Norton 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce 

Foss, E. 

Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Fraley, Mrs. Joseph 
Frank, Henry L 

Frank, Walter 

Frankel, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankenheimer, John 
Frazier, Mrs. Charles H. 
Freund, Prof. Ernst 
Freund, I. H. 
Frothingham, (fot Wis!) 
Furnald, Henry Natsch 
Furness, Prof. Caroline E. 


Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Galt, John 
Gambie, James N. 


Gannett, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Gardiner, Robert H 
Gardner, Rathbone ° 
Gates, Mrs. M. E. 

Gavisk, Rev. Francis H. 
Geer, Robert C. 

Geier, Frederick A. 
Geller, Mrs. F. 

Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
George, iby 

Gerrish William Churchill 
Giese, H. W. 

Gifford, Dr. H. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton 
Giles, Miss 

Gilman, Miss Elizabeth 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 
Gleason, Herbert P. 
Gleed, Mrs. J. W. 

Goethe, Mrs. C. M 
Goldman, Julius 
Goldmark, Misses 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goldthwait, Mrs. J. E 
Goodman, David 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Goodrich, Miss Frances L. 
Goodridge Miss Elinor M. 
Goodwin, James 


G. A. 
$Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Graham, Arthur Butler 


ay Ss. 
Grandin, rar a; ; aD 
Granger, Miss A. P. 
Grant, Rev. Percy S. 
Graves, Miss Louise B. 
+Green, Miss sreange B. 
Greene, Mrs. 


F. D. 
Greene, Mrs. yc McMynn 


Greene, Miss S 


Greener, George Courtright 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 
Grit Publishing Company 
Groman, Clinton A. 
Gruening, Miss Rose 
Gucker, F 

Guillou, Mrs. nA. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 
Gulick, Dr. Luther H. 
Gutterson, John H. 


Hackett, J. D. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Hamlen, Miss E. P. 
Hanks, Miss C. B. 
Hardy, F. A. 
Harrington, Mrs. Francis B. 
Harris, George B 
Harris, W. 

Harrison, Shelby M. 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 

Hart, Hornell 
Hartshorn, Miss Cora L. 
Hartshorn, Mrs. Stewart 
Harvey, P. 

Hassinger, L. @ 

Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 
Hatfield, Dr. Charles J. 
Hathaway, Miss E. 
Havemeyer, J 

Haynes, Rowland 

Hays, Louis cae 

Hayward, J. 

Hazen, Miss ee C} 
Hebberd, Charles 
Heinsheimer, A. M. 
Heinz, Howard 

Hencken, Mrs. Albert Charles 
Henshaw, J ‘ 

Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Hewitt, Miss Florence H. 
Hicks, Mrs. 

Higgins, Charles M. 
Higginson, Kae Henry L. 
Hill, Mrs. A. 

Hill, Cc! be 

Hill, S. M 

Hilliard, Miss Mary R. 
Hilles, William T. 
Hillman, Miss Sarah F. 
Hinchman, Walter 
Hinkle, Mrs. A. Howard 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Lemuel 
Hixon, Robert 

Hoadley, Horace G. 
Hoag, C. G. 

Hodgson, Mrs. F. G. 
*Hoe, Mrs. Richard March 
Hoggson, Wig. 

Holding, Dr. Arthur F. 
Hollingshead, Rev. George G. 
Hollister, Clay H. 
Hollister, Mrs. Clay H. 
Hollister, Granger A. 
Holmes, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, William T 
Holt, Mrs. L. E. 

Hood, Miss Dorothy 
Hooker, Mrs. E. H 
Hopkins, A. T. 
Houghton, A. B. 
Howard, John R., Jr. 
Howe, Mrs. F. J. 

Howe, Miss Fanny R. 
Howe, H. H. f 
Howell, Mrs. John White 
Howland, Miss Isabel 
Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 
Hull, Miss Blanche W. 
Hulst, George D. 
Humphrey, Ss. 
Hunner, Dr. Guy L. 
Hunnewell, Miss Jane B. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F. 
Hunter, Henry C. 
Hussey, Miss Emily M. 
Huston, Prof. C. A. 
Huston, Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Charles L. 
Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N. 
Hyde, E. Francis 


Ickes, Harold L. 
Ide, Mrs. Francis P. 


Ingersoll, Charles Pate 
Ingham, Miss Mary H 
Ingraham, Miss Grace 
Isom, Miss Mary Frances 
4Ittleson, Henry 

Ives, Mrs. D. C. 


Jackson, James F. 
Jackson, Miss Marian C. 
Jackson, Miss Mary Louisa 
Jackson, Mrs. eee 
Jacobs, Dr. Philip P 
jJames, Mrs. Arthur (ef 
amison, Miss Margaret A. 
aneway, F. 
effrey, Mrs. Joseph A. 


Ie rey, ae I 
emison, Ro ert r 
enks, George Up 
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Jenks, Prof. Jeremiah W. 
ennings, Mrs. Hennen 
ennings, John G. 

ewett, Miss Alice N. 
ewett, Mary B., M.D. 
ohnson, Alexander 
ohnson, Arthur S. 
ohnson, Miss Evelyn P. 
ohnson, Fred R. 


* 
tt 


Leeds 

ohnston, Miss Emily S. 

ones, Miss Amelia H. 

ones, Miss Helen 

ones, John Langdon 
$Jones, Miss aes i3 
ye Mrs. S. 

oseph, Isaac 


oo 
po 
BS 
De 
oo 
BB 
Pe 

Bn 


Kaercher, Miss Frances 
Keagey, Miss Esther 
Kelley, Mrs. Florence 
Kellogg, Arthur P. 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Frederic R. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Morris W. 
Kellogg, Paul U. 

Kelly, Dr. Howard A. 
Kelsey, Dr. Carl 
Kennedy, Prof. F. L. 
Kent, Hon. William 
Kimball, Miss Hannah P. 
Kimball, Miss Martha S. 
King, Mrs. Angeline E, 
King, Dr. Charles Lee 
King, Henry C. 
Kinley, Rev. F. Stewart 
Kipper, Miss Lucy J. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Klee, Max 

Kleinstuck, Mrs. C. G. 
Knapp, Judge Martin A. 
7Kneeland, Miss Jessie 
Knight, Rey. Franklin 
Knopf, Dr. S. A. 
+Knowles, Morris 
Kursheedt, Roland S. 


*Lambert, Dr. Alexander 
Lamont, Miss E. K. 

La Monte, Miss Caroline B. 
Landers, Hon. George M. 
Lane, Miss Ida M. 

Lane, Mrs. J. C. 
Langmann, Dr. G. 
Langmuir, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude 
Larrabee, Miss Hilda 
Larsen, Mrs. Ruth Cooper 
Lathrop, Miss Julia C. 
Lattimore, Miss Alida 
Lawrence, Mrs. Charlotte 
Lawrence, Miss Sarah 
Lawrence, Rev. W. 
fLeach, Mrs. Henry G. 
Leaf, ‘Mrs. E. B. 
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League for Political Education 


Ledoux, Mrs. A. R. 
Lee, Mrs. Francis H. 
Leeming, Mrs. Thomas 
Lehman, Irvin 
Lehman, Mrs. Irving 
Leining, Frederick 
Levering, Eugene 
Levy, Mrs. Austin T. 
Lewis, Edwin T. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence 
Lewis, Miss Lydia C. 
Lewis, Theodore J. 
+Libby, Miss Marion 
Liebmann, Julius 
Liebmann, Walter 
Lies, Eugene T. 
Lightner, C. A. 

Lillie, Frank R. 
Lincoln, Mrs. E. L. 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lloyd, Mrs. Joseph P., Jr. 
Loeb, Max 

Logan, Hon. James 
Lombardi 


London Guarantee & Accident Co. 


Lord, Miss Isabel Ely 
Loud, H. Kimball 
Lovejoy, Mrs. W. W. 
Lowenstein, Maurice 
Lowenstein, Solomon 
Ludington, Miss Katharine 
Ludlow, TS 
Lukens, Herman T. 
Luty, B, V. 

Lynde, Charles E. 
Lyon, Miss Bertha E. 
Lyon, Mrs. Thomas R. 


MacGregor, Mrs. G. M. 
+¢Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Magruder, J. W. 
Manges, Dr. M. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi Leo 
Manny, Frank A. 
Manson, Mrs. Thomas L. 
Marling, Alfred E. 

Mars, G. 

Marston, George W. 


Martin, Mrs. C. J. 

Mason, Alfred 

Mather, Stephen T. 
Matheson illam J. 

Maule, Miss Margaret E, 
May, Walter A 

Mayer, Louis 

Mayer, Richard 

Maynard, A. K. 

*McCorkle, Daniel S. 
McCormick, Mrs. Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, Mrs. Harold F. 
McCormick, Rt. Rev. ‘ae: Neg 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall 
McCrea, Nelson G. 
McDowell, G, HB. 
McGinnis, Mrs. Adelaide 
McGrath, James 

McHugh, Miss Rose J. 
McKelway, A. 

McKibben, Miss “Mary L 
McLean, Miss Fannie 
McLean, Francis 

McRae, Milton A. 

Mead, Miss Frances S. 
Means, Rev. Frederick H. 
Mendelson, Dr. Walter 
Menken, Mrs. M. 
Merle-Smith, Mrs. W. 
7Merriam, Miss Mary L. 
Merrill, Edwin G. 

* Merrill, Rev. William P. 
Millard, Everett L. 

Miller, Misses 

Miller, Miss Annie 

Miller, Miss Arabella H. 
Miller, Ernest L. 

Miller, Dr. George N. 
Miller, Dr. James Alexander 
Mitchell, Wesley 

Miner, Miss Maude E. 
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Tue Town Lazovrer 1760-1832 
By J. L. Hammond and Barbara Ham- 
mond. Longmans & Co. 346 pp. Price 
$3.50; by mail of the Survey $3.70. 


Economic DrvELOPMENT OF MODERN EvuROPE 
By Frederic Austin Ogg. Macmillan Com- 


pany. 657 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
the Survey $2.70. 

The book of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond 
came to us with strong 

The ; recommendations from 
Industrial two eminent British 
avalon sociologists, and our 


expectation was cor- 
respondingly high. It 
was not disappointed. 
Though the writing 
of social and indus- 
trial history in Eng- 
land has in recent 
years been carried 
to a very high point of literary accomplish- 
ment combined with careful use of original 
sources and sound interpretation by such 
writers as Gilbert Slater, the Webbs, and 
others, there has been no similar publica- 
tion so vividly describing this vital period 
of change. 

The seventy-three years covered by this 
study, beginning with the accession of George 
III and ending with the enactment of the 
reform bill, represent, perhaps, the widest 
deviation of a great civilized community 
from common sense and the most serious 
addiction to abstract theories which has 
ever beset the world. It is beyond doubt 
the least glorious period in English history, 
and this in spite of the fact that the political 
and social thinkers of the time imagined 
the nation had entered an era of unexampled 
liberty, progress and prosperity. 


The abandonment of large masses of the 
population who had previously lived a per- 
fectly innocent and independent, if frugal, 
existence to an economic exploitation which 
no slave-owner in his own interest would 
permit himself for a month, and to a help- 
lessness before the law which stood in glar- 
ing contrast to the libertarian philosophy 
of the time, cannot be understood unless all 
the factors are known which brought about 
this rapid deterioration of the common 
weal. 

Such knowledge the authors give with rare 
skill by substituting for a strictly chronolog- 
ical narrative a series of closely connected 
chapters dealing with the etiology of the 
social disease: the introduction of machine 
production and the new industrial disci- 
pline and living conditions which it brought 
about, the economic condition and, perhaps, 
most important because most lacking in pre- 
vious histories of the period, the psychol- 
ogy of the rich and of the poor, of the gov- 
erning classes and of the governed, their 
religious and political as well as their eco- 
nomic creeds. 

As the modern museum tries to exhibit 
the fauna in its natural environment, there- 
by greatly enriching popular knowledge of 
animal life, so this close association of 
all the important elements in the picture 
of the time greatly helps our understand- 
ing. 

When from the chapters on child labor 
or the fight against trade unions we derive 
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the conviction that in spite of all the bad 
conditions which remain to be remedied, 
such cruelties are today no longer possible 
in a moderately civilized state, we have 
only to read some of the others to become 
equally conscious of the fact that the con- 
ditions which made for that cruelty might 
well be reproduced unless state and social 
policy be constantly subjected to the cri- 
terion of common sense. For, the masters 
of the period and the educated classes gen- 
erally, were by no means inhuman. On 
the contrary, sentiments of human liberty 
and progress were, perhaps, never before 
voiced more widely or more sincerely. 

It was the time of deep sympathy in Eng- 
land with the struggles of small nations and 
of rather romantic notions about backward 
races. Sympathy for the oppressed at home 
was deliberately suppressed. Thousands of 
good and even noble people, often entirely 
disinterested financially, saw no alternative 
to the new methods and conditions of in- 
dustry than the old life of “inefficiency” and 
personal irresponsibility. 

Their ideas concerning the good of the 
race and of the nation were derived from 
abstractions which lesser men in_ politics 
and industry made of the economic discoy- 
eries of Adam Smith, of Hume, of Malthus 
and of others. It required men of the type 
of Dickens, a generation later, brought up 
among realities and sufficiently far removed 
from the promising origin of these soul- 
killing theories, men who trusted their sym- 
pathies rather than their reason, to break 
down the barriers which the new science of 
political economy had erected against nat- 
ural feeling. 

Does not the samé tendency to theorize 
away from _ practical experience which 
marked the industrial revolution of England 
threaten in different forms and in different 
degrees all time and all nations? Do we 
not today see it expressed, for instance, in 
some of the more obvious aberrations of so- 
called scientific management and, most pro- 
nounced, perhaps, in the Prussian formula of 
the bureaucratic state? 

The only way to guard against it is to 
retain a constant and conscious relationship 
between the different classes and races em- 
braced in the commonwealth, and to create 
a sense of citizenship in which the lowliest 
stand on an equal level with the strongest 
de facto as well as de jure. This history 
also teaches the need for a continuous teach- 
ing among all classes of the regard for per- 
sonality. Without it, the new socialistic 
orientation of industry which must inevit- 
ably follow the present war may again cre- 
ate an illusion of political democracy in 
a plutocracy not very different from that 
of the period under review. 


In almost every chapter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond’s work are lessons for our time. 
Only a few of them can here be alluded to. 
The attitude towards “the poor,” for in- 
stance, was in many respects similar to that 
yet taken in this country towards the Negro: 

“They were to have just so much in- 
struction as would make them more useful 
workpeople; to be trained, in Hannah More’s 
phrase, ‘in habits of industry and piety.’ 
Thus not only the towns they lived in, the 
hours they worked, the wages they received, 
but also the schools in which some of their 
children were taught their letters, stamped 
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them as a subject population; existing merely 


for the service and profit of other classes.” 

The procedure in the case of strikes oft 
seems to have resembled that now frequently 
in vogue to meet the real or imagined dan- 
ger of the I. W. W.: 


“The magistrates and their clerks recog- 
nized no limit to their power over the free- 
dom and the movements of working men, 
The vagrancy laws seemed to supersede the 
entire charter of an Englishman’s libertie 
They were used to put into prison any 
man or woman of the working class who 
seemed to the magistrates an inconvenien' 
or disturbing character. . . One method was 
to arrest a number of men and then try to 
make them compromise each other.” 

“Unfeeling Tyrants!” says a public man- 
ifesto of the mule spinners in 1818, “when 
we refuse to work and starve, you say 
we are conspiring against the Government, 
charge us with sedition, send for soldiers 
to coerce us and, in the Green Bag stile, as- 
sure the Governors we are plotting against 
them.” 

These quotations may suffice to explain 
the great practical value of this historical 
study for a proper understanding of present 
social phenomena and for an appreciation of ~ 
dangers to social stability and economic 
progress which, in a different guise, are but 
too familiar to us today. We are glad to 
add that the authors promise a second vol- 
ume which will record in greater detail the - 
history of the town laborer in a number 
of industries and give a full account of the 
Luddite disturbances. 


ROFESSOR OGG’S Economic Develop- — 

ment of Modern Europe is here linked 
to the volume just discussed, although it — 
covers a much longer period because, in a 
sense, the transformation of Europe from a 
medieval to a modern industrial social or- 
ganization forms its central theme. As in 
his previous volumes, The Governments of 
Europe and Social Progress in Contempo- 
rary Europe, the author is concerned with 
all western Europe, with occasional excur- 
sions beyond Prussia and Austria, but gives 
prominence to English experience which is 
of greater significance for American devel- 
opments than that of any other European 
country. 

For the same reason, he also assigns more 
space to the more recent economic history 
than to that of the first three centuries of 
the modern epoch. ‘The importance given 
to social insurance, which is dealt with in 
two chapters as the latest development in — 
socialized national economy, would seem ~ 
somewhat exaggerated in the general histor- 
ical setting, especially if account be taken 
of the meager treatment accorded to such 
matters as the more recent movements in 
taxation (other than tariff legislation) and 
the financing of public enterprise. 

Naturally more conservative in statement 
than the book of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
this volume. forms an admirable companion 
to it, satisfying both the need for a knowl- 
edge of the economic and social history pre- 
ceding the period covered by them and the 
curiosity of the uninitiated reader who wants 
to know “what happened next?” It will be 
equally serviceable to illuminate more de- 
tailed histories of other sections of the 
period which it covers. 

In many of the historical instances which 
it gives, this volume also brings surpris- 
ingly telling lessons for our own time. To 
give just one example, it tells us that a 
healthy country life after the Seven Years’ 
War enabled England easily to absorb more 
than a hundred thousand soldiers thrown 
upon the country for employment and sus- 
tenance, whereas after most of the wars 
following the deterioration of country life 
by the enclosure acts, and notably after the 


oer War, the ex-soldier, as everyone knows, 
eated a serious social problem. 

The bibliographical references accom- 
anying each chapter are without serious 
ission and most useful to the student. The 
dgment exercised in selection and in the 
iscussion of controversial subjects through- 
ut the book is admirable. 

Bruno LASKER. 


UTNAM’S HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
G. P. Putnam Sons. 423 pp. Price $2.60; 
by mail of the Survey $2.72. 


So excellent is this handbook that one 
xperiences keen regret that it is not bet- 
er. For a book which exists especially to 
orrelate with the important dates of his- 
ory those of social significance, should not, 
for instance, have omitted any reference to 
the first factory act, that of 1802 in Great 
ritain. Ryland thought it worth while 
wenty-six years ago to include that date in 
is outlines, though his purpose was prima- 
rily literary. ~ 

The present handbook pays enough atten- 
tion also to matters of science and of art 
to have noticed that annus mirabilis, 1809, 
which saw the birth of Tennyson, Darwin, 
Wagner, Mrs. Browning, to mention only 
a few of the galaxy. 

But withal, here is a large frame-work 
in which the student of affairs may study 
the settingofmanyofthe world’s great events. 
Should records of some of his favorite oc- 
casions prove to be missing, he may insert 
them himself, finding in the doing a further 
stimulus to attentive study. For its type 
and make-up, and its highly interesting 
charts, the book deserves all praise. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN PEACE 

By Malcolm Quin. E. P. Dutton and Com- 

pany. 275 pp. Price $3; by mail of the 

Survey, $3.20. 

In the flood of books 
about this war, and 
concerning the aboli- 
tion of war, this vol- 
ume stands out as hav- 
ing a definite and dis- 
tinctive content. It is 
not intended to show 
why we had this war 
or how it should be 
ended in the interest 
of world peace. It is 
a discussion of the 
fundamental questions 
involved in war itself and the bases of a 
universal and permanent peace. The author 
is certain that Roman Catholicism “scien- 
tifically understood and completed,” that is, 
a Catholicism recognizing and accepting 
gladly “the movement of the human mind, 
unified and universal, and not to be ar- 
rested,” is the true and sole basis for that 
“human peace” which he considers an in- 
dispensable “good” for human welfare and 
progress. In the course of his argument 
he arraigns war as “an illimitable evil,” 
a “form of waste and dissipation;” but on 
the principle that “the end justifies the 
means,” to be righteously engaged in if “hu- 
man good” necessary for the progress of 
the race can be procured in no other way. 

He seeks to prove that in this and future 
ages war has become unnecessary, for the 
reason that the “master evils of life, sin, 
hatred, disease, ugliness, ignorance, penury,” 
cannot be decreased, but are rather increased 
by war. Conversely he seeks to show that 
“goodness, health, beauty, knowledge and 
material sufficiency,” as a basis for these, are 
the chief “human good” and cannot be in- 
creased by war. Hence, since the modern life 
depends for its success and progress upon 
the universal sharing of a “vast body of pos- 
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itive science,” upon “world-wide and complex 
cooperation in the industrial world,” upon 
the “rising of the mass of workers ever 
higher in consciousness and aims of life” 
and upon all nations and races of mankind 
securing “a more intimate and organic re- 
lationship,” all aims advanced by a human 
peace, “war is a social miscarriage.” 

The author makes no claim for world 
leadership toward a “human peace” for “tra- 
ditional Catholicism.” Indeed he declares 
that it and the Christianity of which it is a 
part “has worked out its own metaphysic” 
until it “has become exclusively the re- 
ligion of the next world” and the “mission- 
aries of the western world are now pro- 
posing to the East a religion which has 
ceased to be the religion of the western 


world.” He believes, however, that it is 
possible to add scientific content to the 
“doctrine, worship, institutions, including 


the papacy” of the Roman Catholic church 
in such fashion that its inclusive system of 
faith and morals may become synonymous 
with a “many-sided, positive, human per- 
fection, individual and social, symbolized 
and inspired by the transcendent Perfection 
or Divinity of Christ.” 

Something like this is involved in the effort 
of Protestantism to universalize its message 
and reduce its sectarian divisions in the 
Federation of Churches of Christ. And the 
words “cosmic idealism,” and “religion of 
a perfected humanity,’ and many other 
phrases, used by those who do not look 
to any form of historic Christianity for the 
future leadership of the race, may be held 
to contain a content of universal aspira- 
tion and ethical achievement so similar to 
the author’s “scientific Catholicism” as to 
deprive his formula of exclusive significance. 
All, however, who have studied deeply the 
real causes and cure of war may well accept 
his statement that “the peace of the earth 
must come, if it is ever to come, from the 
peace of the directing human soul illum- 
ined by its conception of the Perfect Good.” 

The book should be read by thoughtful 
students of religious and social movements 
as an indication of “modernism” inside as 
well as outside the Roman church. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Is CrvILIzATION-A DISEASE? 
By Stanton Coit. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 136 pp. Price $1: by mail of the 
Survey $1.06. 


The magnitude of the practical tasks 
which call for immediate application makes 
us impatient just now with the chatter on 
progress, civilization and what not, that 
normally blows over the land like a gentle 
and soporific breeze. A man who would 
enthuse us over some new discovery or some 
new thought has to be quick about his busi- 
ness and express himself with the utmost 
lucidity, or he will find no listeners at all. 
- Dr. Coit, in this essay, provides a stu- 
pendous idea in tabloid form. In brief, 
having discovered that the era of civilization 
is nearing its close—a “mere mushroom 
growth,” it is true, embracing at most one- 
tenth of the career of man—he asks what 
next, and he finds the answer in the forecast 
of a stage essentially different from that 
through which we have passed these last 
ten thousand years. 

The remedy for the disease of civilization, 
according to Dr. Coit, is not that proposed 
by Edward Carpenter and other advocates 
of the return to nature. Having become self- 
conscious, man cannot return to a primitive 
state. Nor can we flatter ourselves that civil- 
ization is its own remedy and that all we 
have to do is to eradicate the remnants of 
barbarism. On the contrary, the new era 
requires an entirely different structural prin- 
ciple of social integration. “The world-war 
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is perhaps best understood when it is looked 
upon as a struggle of civilization against its 
successor.” 

In other words, this globe is really getting 
too small for it. Foreign trade as a process 
of private competitive pursuit must give way 
to world-organization of supply and distri- 
bution. All the new inventions are in the 
direction of emancipating those held in op- 
pression by a social structure which is essen- 
tially monopolistic and based on artificial di- 
visions of mankind. The new control over 
nature embraces control also over human 
propagation, not by government but by social 
agreement. East and West at last meet on a 
footing of equality, and the new contact of 
contrasting types of culture quickens intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. Religious passion 
for union supersedes international, industrial 
and doctrinal strife. 

“Surely when man has gained centrality 
of health, he will worship the unifying will 
which is dominant whenever health prevails. 
He will adore the spirit which makes the 
many one.” 

Bruno LAsKER. 


Community: A SoctoLocicaL StuDY 

By R. M. Maciver. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 437 pp. Price $3.75; by mail of the 

Survey $4. 

By one of those cu- 
rious _ coincidences 
which really do hap- 
pen, when the book, 
Community, arrived 
review, it was 
placed next to the 
City Worker’s World, 
by Mrs. Simkhovitch 
[the Survey for. July 
28, page 367]. No 
more happy combina- 
tion could have been 
made. Mr. Maciver 
gives an extremely valuable, though some- 
what abstract, analysis of the world we live 
in. Mrs. Simkhovitch makes no pretension 
to recondite theories; she simply tries to 
show us some of the variety and color of 
life itself. The two books should certainly 
be read together. One has the hum and 
interest of the streets and the tenements; 
the other, too much of the atmosphere of a 
college library. 


Mr. Maciver has essayed an unusually 
difficult and comprehensive task. Here is a 
book which is thoroughly original and defi- 
nitely breaks new ground. We have had 
theories of the state before, but few writers 
have given us such an examination of the 
various forms of association and the rela- 
tion of personality to them. We needed this 
book badly. Of the thousands who lightly 
talk about “national reconstruction,” how 
many question the issues involved? This 
book provides a real preparation for the 
task. 


It was inevitable that, in endeavoring to 
give us a comprehensive view of so great a 
subject as this of Community, there would 
be over-emphasis in some parts and under- 
emphasis in others. Surely, we do not need 
page after page to prove that man is in- 
fluenced by his environment. In several 
places we have a detailed over-elaboration 
of many obvious statements; in yet others, 
we could have wished for a more generous 
treatment of the theme. The relation of 
voluntary associations to the state, is one 
topic that might well have been extended. 


What would Mr. Maciver say to the re- 
cent development of power by the trades 
unions of Great Britain, who no longer seem 
willing to submit to national authority, even 
in the midst of a desperate war? National 
guilds may yet prove a serious menace to 
the integrity of the state. Our author is 
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usually quite convincing, but he has a severe 
task when he tries to demonstrate that the 
modern sub-division of labor serves the 
development of personality. While he urges 
us to “remember that the engineer often 
loves the engine which drives his ship, but 
no ancient galley-rower ever loved his oar,” 
would it not have been a truer analogy to 
enquire how much affection there is between 
the stoker and his shovel? 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Mac- 
iver’s study, is his discussion of psychologi- 
cal problems. It is to be hoped that as a 
consequence, we shall hear less nonsense in 
the future about “social psychology,” though 
one might have wished that our author’s 
handling of the psychology of personality 
had been vitalized and illuminated by some 
of Mrs. Simkhovitch’s experiences. 

Mr. Maciver has, nevertheless, rendered 
us a great service. He is clear in his defi- 
nition, precise in his distinctions, lucid in 
his analysis, and has made us all his debt- 
ors for the way in which he has performed 
a difficult task. 

A. H. BuRNETT. 


Excess CONDEMNATION 


By Robert Eugene Cushman. D. Appleton 
& Company. 323 pp. Price $2; by mail 
of the Survey $2.15. 

There are three reasons for the practice 
of excess condemnation: to solve the prob- 
lem of remnants of land after an improve- 
ment, for the protection of the public im- 
provements, and for recoupment or profit. 
The author advises the use of excess con- 
demnation for the first two purposes, holding 
that they are important public purposes and 
warrant considerable expense. He advises 
against the practice for recoupment or profit 
alone, but holds that recoupment or profit 
may be worked out in connection with either 
of the other purposes. 

Besides the very painstaking discussion of 
the three purposes mentioned, the theory, the 
financial gains and risks, the administration 
and the constitutional aspects of excess con- 
demnation are helpfully presented. With its 
historical and illustrative material and gen- 
eral citation of cases the book will prove 
helpful to all students of the subject. 

It will hardly solve the problem of muni- 
cipal improvements, however, to take extra 
land to avoid irregular jogs and niches, or 
to protect improvements if it has to be done 
at an additional expense to the taxpayers. 
The slow movement of our cities towards 
fundamental improvements is primarily be- 
cause of the expense involved. The volume 
will by many be considered lacking in its 
handling of this. The author says it will be 
inexpedient to take all the new values cre- 
ated by an improvement and that anyway 
it is difficult to appraise them. Some im- 
provements add values throughout a wide 
area, even throughout the entire city. 

This problem can be effectively and help- 
fully solved by taxing city property, espe- 
cially land, on its value for use. This is 
the value at which it is held and upon this 
it should be taxed. The author says that 
“from the standpoint of pure theory the city 
is entitled to the whole amount of such in- 
crease.’ Why not take it, wherever found, 
and make improvements pay their way? By 
so doing all necessary improvements may 
be made, and money will always be avail- 
able for the purpose. This principle, es- 
sentially that of land values taxation, will 
solve many problems where excess con- 
demnation may not be applied, as where a 
sewer is constructed, or any similar improve- 
ment is made. 

The volume is a valuable addition, nev- 
ertheless, to the literature on municipal 
problems. 

Epwarp T. HARTMAN. 
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SocIAL PROBLEMS IN PorTO RICO 
By Fred K. Fleagle. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany. 139 pp. Price $1, postpaid. 

en | / 
Porto Rico, an island 
Poverty of but 3,500 square 
: miles area, with a 
in population the average 
the Tropics density of which is ten 
times that of the 
United States, and 
with an increase of 
dirths over deaths 
about double that of 
the United States, and 
with its wealth held 
by less than 15 per 
cent of the population, presents social prob- 
lems that demand the serious interest of all 
Americans. “The pearl of the Antilles” 
has now been under the American flag for 
nearly twenty years. During this time it 
has attracted and charmed many tourists, 
yet very few among us have any clear 
ideas about the people, the customs and the 
problems of this new possession of ours. 

Life is not hard in the tropics, but pov- 
erty may more than offset this advantage; 
thus, there is a per capita wealth of $1,123 
in the United States; in Porto Rico this is 
but $182, and much less evenly distributed. 
“It has been estimated,” says Fleagle, “that 
the wealth of the island is in the hands of 
about 15 per cent of the population, and 
that the remaining 85 per cent are practi- 
cally dependent upon uncertain labor and 
wage conditions for their maintenance.” In 
addition, these people must contend with 
ignorance, debility and poverty, and have 
not the support of a “great middle class of 
financially independent farmers which con- 
stitutes the strength of the United States and 
more prosperous European countries.” 

Dean Fleagle has been in charge of the 
Normal School and the University of Porto 
Rico for the past ten years. Always keenly 
interested in social problems, his position 
has given him unusual opportunities for 
study and investigation. Naturally he looks 
to the schools to help solve the difficult 
problems that he presents. “The school 
must do its share in the teaching of small 
farm and garden farming, and the gov- 
ernment should assume the responsibility 
for fostering the increase of the number 
of small farms as well as for assisting in 
the educational work to improve the meth- 
ods of cultivation.” 

Social Problems in Porto Rico is short 
and to the point, almost to the extent of 
being dogmatic. It is well worth reading. 

S. B. Grusss, M. D. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 


By Emory S. Bogardus, Ph. D.; University 
of Southern California Press. 343 pp. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


This textbook grew out of the author’s 
syllabus, An Introduction to the Social 
Sciences, and ig intended to supplement 
specialized studies for professional prepara- 
tion in law, medicine, engineering, etc. 
Without some such correlating course of 
study, the modern college is apt to turn out 
a great variety of good specialists but no 
good citizens. 

Professor Bogardus believes that socio- 
logical study should always be as concrete 
as possible, relating to actual experiences 
and movements rather than refining classi- 
fication to an extreme accuracy. Thus he 
suggests that every student be “asked to 
subscribe to such a magazine as the SURVEY, 
in which regular assignments for class dis- 
cussions may be made. The magazine will 
assist the student in keeping alive to present- 
day social changes. An occasional debate 
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may be arranged for four or six memb 
of the class on an apropos topic.” 4 
In a longer review, we should take excep 
tion to a few of the definitions contained 
this volume and, in several cases, to the ay 
rangement and presentation of the subjec 
matter. Let it suffice here to state that th 
author does not, perhaps, distinguish clear! 
enough between the sociological and 
social points of view. While the latter j 
concerned exclusively with the welfare o 
society, the former is concerned primaril 
with scientific inquiry; its subject matter is 
society, and what distinguishes it from q 
study of the social aspects of medicine an 
law is its synthetic quality. B. Ig 


POLITICAL IDEALS 


By Bertrand Russell. New York Centun 
Co. 172 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of th 
SurvEY $1.06. 


In simple ‘language, the five essays con 
tained in this slim volume give the author’ 
political credo, more fully developed in Why 
Men Fight. He avoids argument on the is 
sues of the present war and says little wit 
which its most ardent supporter cannot agr 
—provided he be a democrat and seek 
a better economic and political system thal 
the one under which we live. 

The emphasis is laid on the old, yet 
present strife between the creative and th 
possessive impulses in man, the former im 
plying reverence for others and respect fe 
the possibilities of self-development, t 
latter the builder of institutions and ‘col 
ventions which discourage individuality an 
hamper progress. He does not deny th 
value of organization on a vast scale, bui 
shows that it must inevitably thrust powel 
into the hands of the few and render th 
many without initiative, unless the gove: 
ment of every organization is genuinely dem 
ocratic. / 

The reconciliation of liberty with gove 
ment to him is the chief problem in eco 
nomic and political relationships which 
must be solved before the world can be 
made safe and at the same time open 
every form of human advancement. In 
statecraft, “democracy is not at all an ad- 
equate device unless it is accompanied by 
a very great amount of devolution.” 
good economic system will not only provid 
security against destitution or make pos 
ble the largest industrial output or give 
distributive justice ; it will do all these 
things, and in addition it will liberate the 
creative pulse. 

Political Ideals will help the reader who 
sees al] the ruin wrought by capitalism an 
the possessive motive in world politics, | 
yet is prevented by fear of the “servile 
state” from embracing the doctrines of so- 
cialism. It gives no new political system 
no visionary scheme of revolutionary change, 
but formulates the philosophic basis for a 
program of immediate and consecutive re- 
form. 

B. La 


CoDE OF ORDINANCES OF THE CITY oF NEW 
YorK (annotated, 1917) 
By Arthur F. Cosby. Banks Law Pub- 
lishing Company. 568 pp. Price, $3.50, 
postpaid. 


This little reference volume gives the or- 
dinances of New York as they are revised 
to the close of 1916, annotating them chiefly 
by references to the charter of Greater New 
York or to court decisions relative to the 
matter of a particular section. Its prac- 
tical value is enhanced by all the charm that 
India paper, good type, limp leather binding 
and a convenient format can bestow. 


TER-ALLIED CONFERENCE 
ON CRIPPLES 


LL the allied governments with the 
exception of Japan and Italy were 
resented at the second reunion of the 
manent inter-allied committee on the 
Meducation of war cripples recently 
din London. Major Robert Osgood, 
S. Medical Reserve Corps, and Grace 
Harper, chief of the Bureau for Re- 
cation of Mutilés of the American 
d Cross, were the official American 
egates. 
In addition to a number of public 
ctions, the committee held two pri- 
te sessions at which it was decided to 
1 a general conference to be held in 
ndon next May (the first conference, 
Id in Paris last May, was reviewed in 
e Survey for September 29), and to 
tk for the immediate establishment of 
inter-allied institute in. Paris. This 
titute, for the maintenance of which 
@ various governments will be asked 
make appropriations, will centralize 
formation on work done in the differ- 
t countries and distribute it by means 
a periodical bulletin. A museum for 
ibition of apparatus and work done 
re-educated soldiers and a compre- 
nsive library are also planned for. 
Among the institutions visited by the 
mmittee were hospitals, training 
hools and industrial establishments. At 
righton they saw disabled soldiers 
orking on diamond cutting and polish- 
g. This is a new industry for war 
ipples, and a factory for their accom- 
odation is under construction. In the 
ise of poultry-raising, soldiers’ wives 
re given a course likewise, so as to 
aake possible a suitable division of labor 
1 the home. 

The following brief sketch is given the 
URVEY by Miss Harper of the stages 
hrough which the disabled English sol- 
lier passes on his return to civil life. It 
vill be seen that in certain points the 
ystem differs from the Canadian de- 
cribed by Douglas C. McMutrtrie in the 
tURVEY for November 3: 


After receiving treatment, medical or sur- 
‘ical, in the military hospitals, he is evac- 


uated to an orthopedic center, where he 


receives reparative surgical treatment if 
necessary, also physiotherapy and what is 
termed “curative” work. When ready for 
discharge, if in need of artificial limbs, he 
is sent to Roehampton or to another similar 
institution where limbs are manufactured 
and adjusted and where he is taught to 
walk. 


During this period of waiting for fittings, 
etc., technical training is given in well- 
equipped workshops. Instructors are sup- 
plied here, whereas in the “curative” shops 
teaching is left to the chance of finding a 
disabled man with knowledge of the trade 
among the patients themselves. 


Before discharge from the army, each man 
passes a medical examination, and his pen- 
sion is determined on the basis of degree of 
disability. If further surgical or medical 
treatment is necessary, arrangements for this 
are made in the locality where the man lives. 
If he refuses treatment, his pension is re- 
duced by one-half. Before discharge, all 
data concerning him are forwarded to a 
local committee in the district from which 
he comes. This committee at once takes up 
the question of his industrial re-education 
and employment. When a pension does not 
seem to have been fairly adjudged, this com- 
mittee sends reasons for recommending a 
change to the Ministry of Pensions. 


Arrangements are made for professional 
re-education either in factories, workshops 
or technical schools. If unable to live at 
home while undergoing training, the pen- 
sioned is allowed lodging and maintenance. 
The local committees find employment when 
training is completed. They function under 
a general supervisory committee, which is 
now a part of the pensions ministry. All 
the social work done by the local committees 
is voluntary; they are composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, industrial concerns, the 
medical profession and others. 
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LEARNING BY EARNING IN 
THE STREET TRADES 


HICAGO has been finding out 

something about the mysterious 
merchants of her curb stones, her boys 
in street trades. Though these urchins 
are more in evidence in most cities than 
any other variety of vendors, they have 
remained inscrutable conundrums in 
respect to the details of their working 
lives, their school histories, their use 
of money and leisure and the precise 
net effect of good or bad which their 
occupations have upon their futures. 

Anna Y. Reed reported recently (the 
Survey for November 10, page 149) 
that the newsboys of Seattle had better 
records of school attendance than other 
boys, but partially explained this by 
the careful methods of employment in 
that city. Educators are urged to wait 
for further data before adopting news- 
selling as a vocational adjunct to the 
schoolroom. 

Chicago has a different story to tell. 
School work, far below grade; poor 
scholarship, even in the low grade at- 
tained; truancy and irregular attend- 
ance—these are some of the conditions 
that characterize the ‘‘pitiful school his- 
tories” of her children in street trades. 
These children seem also to be ‘“‘handi- 
capped in their future earning power, 
not only by lagging behind their little 
competitors in school, but by the phy- 
sical strain of their trade.” 

In the last two years 660 boys and 
girls engaged in street trades have been 
investigated by the Chicago Juvenile 
Protective Association. Close inquiry 
into the need of the child’s earnings by 
the family was made in 300 cases chosen 
at random. Only 19 per cent showed 
such need. Not even in these cases 
could the child’s earnings “possibly con- 
stitute a practical solution of his fam- 
ily’s poverty.” 

It is with respect to the association of 
street-trading with begging, thieving and 
law-breaking that the report is most de- 
tailed. “In the 660 cases mentioned,” 
it says, “the element of begging or of 
some form of trickery either in selling 
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or in the evasion of the law was so fre- 
quently and subtly associated with the 
occupation that no attempt at separate 
analysis is practicable.” Some children 
were encouraged by their parents to ex- 
ploit their physical deformities or weak 
physique as a means of getting tips or of 
increasing their sales. 

Among the newsboys who congregated 
after 6 p. M. at two large distributing 
centers for newspapers indecent stories 
prevailed, especially in relation to sex 
perversions, and “numbers of unproven 
and apparently unprovable instances of 
criminal practices” came to the knowl- 
edge of the investigator. While they 
were sleeping, boys were robbed of their 
money and clothes by other newsboys. 
Gambling was a regular practice, mainly 
shooting craps and playing seven-up. On 
one occasion the stakes, usually small 
sums of money, were the age and school 
certificates which had enabled the boys 
to go to work. 

The street-trading regulations in Chi- 
cago are not strict. “They permit boys 
from ten to sixteen years of age to work 
between 5 A. M. and 8 p. Mm. Over half 
the year it is dark at 6 Pp. M. in Chicago. 
Boys of eight were found. engaged in 
these occupations, some of whom worked 
ten hours on Saturdays. Patrolmen did 
not always assist in enforcing the law. 
One officer’s attention was called to a 
boy tending stand in violation of the 
ordinance. “Let him go,” said the off- 
cer. “He is well dressed and lives in 
a good neighborhood ; his family is taking 
care of him.” Another officer’s atten- 
tion was called to a lad of nine. “Let 
him go,” he said. “His clothes are 
ragged, and he lives in a poor neighbor- 
hood; he is helping to take care of his 
family.” 

On the whole, however, police depart- 
ment, juvenile court, newspaper man- 
agers and others have cooperated in im- 
proving conditions. Congregation at 
the two distributing centers referred to 
has been done away with and 139 boys 
have been rescued from the demoralizing 
influences of these places. The city ordi- 
nance still needs strengthening, the Ju- 
venile Protective Association believes. 
Moreover, it declares that there are 
means of “‘preventing vagabondage and 
juvenile delinquency” that fall outside 
the scope of police power and should be 
undertaken by some other agency in the 
community. More and better recreation 
is one of these. 

In the last two years the Chicago 
Woman’s Aid has maintained a director 
of recreation for the hours succeeding 
the regular school session in a school in 
one of the most congested parts of the 
city. This provision was extended early 
in 1917 to another school by the Jochan- 
nah Lodge. ‘This concrete practical ex- 
periment, says the association, should be 
repeated throughout the city. 

Furthermore, Chicago should create 
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the office of director of recreation, al- 
ready existing in many cities. Such a 
director would coordinate the facilities 
of existing agencies, encourage athletics 
by matching teams and obtaining fields 
and gymnasiums for games, agitate for 
desirable recreational agencies in sections 
of the city where there are none and, 
finally, help boys and girls in every re- 
gion of the city to connect themselves 
with constructive recreation and “above 
all to secure the use of the public schools 
for that purpose.” 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN IN 
PARTY POLITICS 


HE reason why speculation runs so 

high concerning the probable effects 
on party politics of the recent enfran- 
chisement of some three million women 
in the state of New York is that the 
great majority of them are expected to 
vote in their capacity as consumers. Con- 
sumers as such have hitherto remained 
unrepresented. Now the news comes 
that, without waiting for the enfran- 
chisement of women, the three and a 
half million men and women in Great 
Britain who are members of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies have formed 
a political party for the express purpose 
of distinctive representation in Parlia- 
ment. 

At a national conference held at West- 
minster in October, the new policy was 
inaugurated ; it signifies a revolutionary 
departure from the past principles of 
the movement. It was decided that the 
neglect of consumers’ interests, in spite 
of occasional and partial protection by 
the Labor Party, which primarily repre- 
sents producers, on the part of the goy- 
ernment and of Parliament, had become 
intolerable. New taxes have been im- 
posed, intricate machinery for the control 
of food and transportation been created, 
the personal relationships of the individ- 
ual to the state been placed upon an en- 
tirely new basis without any considera- 
tion of the large interests involved in 
the cooperative organizations of the 
country. 

This neglect, of course, is due to the 
traditional apathy of the cooperative 
leaders to direct political action and to 
participation in administrative responsi- 
bilities. But for some time there had 
been signs that the rank and file was 
determined to seek a close political affilia- 
tion with the Labor Party, most nearly 
related of existing parties to the cooper- 
ative movement in general aims and out- 
look. And more lately the clamor for 
independent national and local repre- 
sentation on a cooperative ticket gained 
a great majority. 

The conservative elements in the 
movement, however, those who by 
decades of patient, painstaking effort 
have built it up on an unassailably sound 
basis of business efficiency, succeeded in 
preventing a headlong plunge into polit- 
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ical experimentation. The scheme final 
approved by the conference to be p 
immediately into operation, provid 
only for a minimum initial party fur 
of about $35,000 to be made up from 
minimum subscription by retail distrib 
tive societies of ten dollars per thousan 
members. In addition to a central con 
mittee, representative of all cooperatiy 
organizations, each constituency is ¢ 
have a parliamentary council of log 
societies. “Their relation to the centra 
executive will be very similar to 
of political clubs to any party organiza 
tion. 

Almost simultaneously, great chang 
are also taking place in the constitutid 
of the British Labor Party which i 
future will admit to membership ind 
viduals as well as trade unions and § 
cialist organizations and which, by tht 
enrolling many “intellectuals” and othe 
sympathizers who hitherto have bee 
driven into one of the older parties, wil 
become more liberal in its interpretatio 
of the political needs of labor. Althoug 
none of the proposals to this effect w: 
adopted, it is significant that at the re 
cent party conference a change of nam 
to “democratic” or “people’s” party wa 
seriously considered. 

If they succeed in working with 
cooperators, many of whom are hostil 
both to Socialism and to the syndicalis 
pretensions of certain sections of of 
ganized labor, the reconstructed Labor 
Party may soon play an overwhelmingl 
important part not only in British bu 
in international politics. “The evolu 
tion of such a party,” says the Nes 
Statesman, “pledged to the progran 
passed at the [cooperative] conference 
would revolutionize not only the move 
ment itself, but the whole of party pol 
itics.” This journal, though it env 
merates the difficulties in the way @ 
a very close affiliation between the force 
of organized labor and organized con 
sumers, foresees the possibility that Ar 
thur Henderson, chairman of the Labo 
Party, to whose statesmanship the reco n- 
struction of that party is largely due 
may before long find himself entrusted 
with the responsibility of forming a gov 
ernment. 
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LIBERTY IS ALL OF ONE 
PIECE 


HE government has recognized 

this solemnest of all facts, that i 
will do no good to send our sons to 
France to fight for our political rights 
if, while they are doing that, we s 
render our social and industrial rights. 
Liberty is all of one piece.” 

These few words from the address 0! 
Newton D. Baker, secretary of war and 
president of the National Consumers 
League, at its eighteenth annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore last week, conde 
his ideal of the relation of the nate 
to its working citizens and his poli¢ 


imlealing with labor. ‘They put in a 
hell also a hint of the new under- 
t@lngs which the league, with his ap- 
wal, has been adding to its former 
nly established work. 

Recognizing the need of labor stand- 
is to guarantee to the wage-earners 
| liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
fretary Baker has effectively striven 


dithing. This has been, in both Eng- 
id and America, traditionally the 
Matest area of the sweated trades. 
Mor the Board of Control of Labor 
ndards administratively created by 
secretary of war on August 24, Mrs. 
brence Kelley, who serves as secretary 
%h of the board and of the league, 
eald, after eighty days of its existence, 
fort the following steps thus far 
@en: 
New York city as a center of manu- 
ture of one-half of all uniforms for 
vate soldiers, offered at once the 
gest and most challenging field of 
ration of the new board. 
In September, by the first effective 
Ger of the quartermaster-general, is- 
Ged at the urgent request of the Board 
9 Control, all privates’ uniforms were 
Wthdrawn from the tenements to which 
i had been sent by contractors for 
| nd-finishing. On so great a scale had 
iis work been done that a single firm, by 
means the largest in the trade, now 
lund it worth while to rent for $9,000 
additional loft which it equipped with 
@chinery to replace the handwork thus 
olished. To civilians not in the gov- 
wment service, it is a startling cir- 
“Gmstance that the necessary machines 
4d been on the market for twenty years, 
Tht specifications inherited from a civil 


H 
al 
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)In October, fire hazard, the peren- 
al menace threatening the lives of New 
Jork city workers, began to diminish 
i the uniform trade. Before a con- 
“Fact can be let, it must first be approved 
the board and tenders of prospective 
“ontractors are now promptly forwarded 
W the depot quartermasters through the 
oard of Control for scrutiny of the 
remises which each contractor proposes 
» occupy. Thanks to the cooperative 
‘york of the New York city Bureau of 
ire Prevention under Joseph Hammitt, 
e board has found it possible to ap- 
rove or disapprove on grounds of safety 
of fire risk the proposed contract 
Without delaying the flow of uniforms 
owards the camps and the trenches. Un- 
rtunately, for lack of similar bureaus 
other cities, no such achievement will 
e possible in Philadelphia, St. Louis or 
ther centers of this branch of the gar- 
ent trades. 
In November, with the approval of 
ecretary Baker, a contract takes effect 
etween the War Department and its 
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Our Christmas 
Handkerchiets 
Are Ready 


All our Christmas Handkerchiefs from foreign lands are here 
and already our thoughtful patrons are making their selections 
while the stocks are full and before the 
final Christmas rush begins. 
much more satisfactory to shop for 
Christmas in November. 


week. 
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clothing contractors which differs from 
all previous contracts in the guarantees 
afforded for reasonable working hours 
and a living wage for even the humblest 
employes of the smallest subcontractors. 
In future it will be the duty ofithe Board 
of Control to cancel the final payment 
for work done up to 10 per cent of the 
value of the whole contract, if any sub- 
contractor has, in its execution, de- 
frauded any man, woman, youth or child 
in his shop. And the right of the work- 
ers to be heard through their representa- 
tive—who need not be an employe—is 


Once more we exhibit a variety of 
styles that run far into the thousands. 
The collection is just as large as usual 
—plain ones, 
service kinds and filmy Cobwebs; large 
square ones and dainty glove Handker- 
chiefs for Men, Women and Children ; 
and every Handkerchief is pure Linen, 
as always at “The Linen Store.” 


The Irish and Swiss have provided the 
moderate-priced Embroidery. 


The Madeira workers have sent their 
own peculiar Eyelet-Embroidery and 
scalloped edges on sheer Linen. 


We pack them in the dainty White 
boxes with the little Gold Spinning- 
wheel on the cover, which is to Linen 
what “sterling” is to silver. 


Oo 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


It is so 


elaborate ones, hard- 
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Orders by mail given special attention. Send for latest Catalogue. 


Help Win the War! 


Food is one of the vital factors. 
have at least one meatless day and one wheatless day each 


If you want to be patriotic, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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established for this trade for the first 
time in American history. This is an 
application, by the nation itself, of the 
principles which the Consumers’ League, 
during a quarter of a century, has pa- 
tiently urged. 

By an interesting coincidence, this an- 
nual meeting fell upon the tenth anni- 
versary of the league’s entrance upon a 
task new for itself and for American 
jurisprudence, the defense of the Oregon 
ten-hour law for women. Following a 
ten years’ exposition of the relation of 
health to labor legislation, the league 
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“America’s First Word on 
Reconstruction 


RE-EDUCATION 


An Analysis of the Institutional System of the United States 


By George Edward Barton 


N_a very real sense this is “the book of the hour.” 
For in it is formulated a plan whereby disabled sol- 
diers may be made almost, or wholly self-supporting, 

thus lifting what may become an almost unbearable 
burden from the shoulders alike of the taxpayer and 


philanthropist. 


The author who writes from personal experience as 
well as from prolonged investigation, is director of Con- 
solation House and President of the National Society 


for the Promotion of Occupational Therapy. 


His 


book is of particular interest to social workers from the 
fact that his plan is equally fitted to the needs of in- 
mates of asylums, hospitals, prisons and other public 


charges. $1.00 Net. 


4 Park St. 


Classified Advertisements 
Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


advertisements under the various 
Wanted,” 


“Want” 
headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘“‘Help \ i 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SEVERAL HEBREW 
TEACHERS, among them one who can 
conduct orthodox services. Good salaries 
for good men. State experience and salary 
expectations in application to Superintend- 
ent Hrsrew OrpHANS’ Home, 12th and 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Also EX- 
PERIENCED BOYS’ SUPERVISOR 
(Jew or Gentile). 


BUREAU of Social Service desires 
General Secretary. Apply with references. 
Address Mrs. Cortey, 805 N. College, De- 
catur, III. 


WANTED—Visitor understanding case 
work for well-established charity organiza- 
tion in Southwest. Salary, $60. Address 
2659 SuRVEY. 


SUPERVISOR of boys (12 to 16 years 
of age) wanted in a Protestant Institu- 
tion. Address 2660 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE WOMAN, experienced in in- 
stitutional work desires. position as super- 
intendent either in children’s home, or for 
aged people. Address 2655 Survey. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston 


now broadens its field. In response to 
the unprecedented sudden spread of war 
industries, a Committee for the Study 
and Safeguarding of Health in these 
dangerous trades has been created with 
Dr. David L. Edsall of the Harvard 
Medical School as chairman and Dr. 
Alice Hamilton one of its most active 
members. 

The re-election of Secretary Baker 
for a third term as president of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League gives an im- 
petus to the activities of state and local 


leagues in fifteen states and the District 


of Columbia. 


JURY OF SCIENTISTS HUNG 
ON STERILIZATION 


HAT scientific thought is not grow- 

ing more favorable -toward the 
sterilization of criminals, which has won 
legislative support in at least two states, 
is indicated by the report of Committee 
“F” of the American Institute of Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology, published in 
the November number of the Journal of 
that body. This committee was dis- 
banded upon its own recommendation. 
It was composed of eleven members— 
four physicians, at least two students of 
eugenics, one judge, one probation offi- 
cer and others variously familiar with 
the questions involved. Its request for 
dismissal was based upon the belief that 
there was no use to write further opin- 
ions until “scientific, statistical and so- 
cial work” had provided a sufficient basis 
of facts upon which to erect a judgment. 
The committee describes the complex- 
ities of the problem as very great, in- 
volving “questions of heredity, of sur- 
gery, of law, of morals, religion and 
sociology, about which divers views are 
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held, not only by people in general, bu 
by the members of the committee in pal 
ticular.” One member found in Cal 
fornia and Indiana, the two states r 
ferred to, a “general reluctance on th 
part of the responsible officials to p 
ceed under the law.” Several membe 
including the chairman, Dr. Willia 
W. White, Government Hospital fe 
the Insane, Washington, D. C., do ne 
“believe in inherited criminality as 
trait.” In general, this represents th 
view of eugenics specialists on the com 
mittee, though one of these, while say 
ing that ‘ ‘criminality as a unit trait f 
not inherited,” believes that certain fae 
tors that go to make anti-social indivi¢ 
uals are inherited, such as wanderlus 
specific types of feeblemindedness, lad 
of sex-control and the lack of othe 
moral inhibitions. 
One member, Dr. T. D. Crothers, 6 
Hartford, Conn., is very much in favol 
of sterilization, while another, Dr. Wi 
liam T. Belfield, of Chicago, submits ; 
somewhat caustic minority report. Af 
ter pointing out that the majority ré 
port establishes first that “the views held 
by various members of the committeé 
concerning religion, morals and other 
topics” prevent them from uniting upon 
any common ground as to the merits 0' 
sterilization of criminals, and then de 
duces from this that there is no fur. 
ther necessity for the committee’s con: 
tinuance, Dr. Belfield goes on to sug 
gest, as the more logical deduction from 
the premise, that ‘the present membe 
of the committee—a jury unable to 
agree upon a verdict—be replaced 
men whose views on other topics do no 
incapacitate them for the study of a 
problem in public welfare.” 
Taking all the facts into conse 
tion, the committee concluded that “no 
common ground of agreement which will 
be of value can be reached unless definite 
research work can be carried out upon 
a considerable scale.” ‘This it did not 
regard as its proper function. It was, 
therefore, disbanded. 


REAL ESTATE AND HEALTH 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A LIVELY contest is on regarding 
the appropriation by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York city of over $63,000 to extend the 
work of industrial hygiene of the De- 
partment of Health. On November 
19, representatives of real estate inter- 
ests appeared before the Board of Alder- 
men, who have the final decision in the 
matter, and opposed or supported it 
vigorously. The board have deferred 
decision for fifteen days. 

“Rather than appropriate $60,000 for 
this work,” said one speaker, “the real 
estate owners, if I interpret them aright, 
would spend a million dollars to stop it.” 
This was, perhaps, the most extreme ex- 


ression of opposition. Questions from 
veral aldermen showed both sympathy 
nd informed interest in industrial hy- 
iene. Stewart Brown, of the Real Es- 
ate Owners’ Association, who had op- 
osed the appropriation at earlier hear- 
ngs, expressed himself now as in favor 
fit. He believed that frequently move- 
ents such as this were not clearly un- 
erstood by manufacturers, who hastily 
lassed them as “uplift” schemes and 
spposed them as sentimental. When ev- 
dence of the practical advantage of these 
lans was more clearly seen, there would 
e less hesitation, he felt. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene 
ked for the amount in order that 
eeded inspectors, sanitary and medical, 
night be added to its force. On several 
ccasions during October, members of 
the Labor Sanitation Conference (the 
Survey for April 14 and June 30) ap- 
peared before the Board of Estimate to 
urge that the sum be immediately appro- 
priated. ‘The conference, whose mem- 
bership represents fully 600,000 em- 
ployes, are actively supporting the Health 
Department in this work, considering 
it is a practical measure for conservation 
of life and efficiency. 


THE MASSES STAFF UNDER 
ARREST 


HE most far-reaching attempt yet 

made by federal authorities to en- 
force the espionage act was made on 
Monday when indictments were handed 
down by a federal grand jury in New 
York city charging Max Eastman, edi- 
tor of the Masses, a Socialist monthly, 
and six other members of the staff and 
contributors with having conspired, 
while the country was at war, to cause, 
or to attempt to cause, ‘insubordination, 
disloyalty, mutiny and refusal of duty 
in the military and naval forces of the 
United States.” 

In addition, two indictments were re- 
turned against the Masses Publishing 
Company and C. Merrill Rogers, Jr., 
its business manager, for having “un- 
lawfully, wilfully, knowingly and felon- 
iously” attempted to use the mails for 
the transmission of matter declared to 
be unmailable. 

Several of the persons indicted are 
well known in the literary world. Fol- 
| lowing is the summary of their alleged 
offenses as published in the New York 
Times: 


EASTMAN, MAX, it is charged, between 
June 15, and 19, 1917, wrote and caused 
to be published in the August issue 
of the magazine an article entitled A 
Question. 

DELL, FLOYD, accused of the same offense 
in relation to an article entitled Consci- 
entious Objectors. 

REED, JOHN, accused of having written and 
published an article called Knit a 
Straightjacket for Your Soldier Boy. 

BELL, JOSEPHINE, accused of having writ- 
ten and caused to be published in the 


August issue of the Masses a poem 
called A Tribute. 


GLINTENKAMP, HENRY J., accused of 
having drawn for the October issue of 
the magazine a picture representing a 
skeleton symbolizing death, taking the 
measurements of a drafted soldier for 
his coffin. 


YOUNG, ARTHUR, an artist, charged with 
having drawn a picture entitled Hav- 
ing Their Fling, which was reproduced 
in the September issue of the Masses. 


Articles, poems, cartoons and pictures 
published in the magazine, it is alleged, 
were “calculated and intended to induce 
persons liable to military service to re- 
fuse to submit to registration and draft 
for service and to induce persons avail- 
able and eligible for enlistment and re- 
cruiting to fail and refuse to enlist for 
service therein.” 

Earl B. Barnes, government prosecu- 
tor, asked that bail be fixed at $20,000 
for Mr. Eastman and at $10,000 for 
each of the others. On Tuesday Judge 
Julius M. Mayer, United States District 
Judge, southern district of New York, 
fixed bail for Miss Bell at $1,000 and 
on Wednesday that of four others as 
follows: Mr. Eastman, $5,000; Mr. 
Rogers, $3,000; Mr. Young, $1,000; 
Mr. Dell, $500. These amounts were 
promptly paid and the accused persons 
were paroled until Friday afternoon in 
the custody of Morris Hillquit, their at- 
torney and recent Socialist candidate for 
mayor of New York city. It is expected 
that on Friday they will either plead 
not guilty or demur to the indictment. 

The maximum penalty for the offense 
charged is twenty years’ imprisonment 
and an additional fine of $10,000. 

Some weeks ago the Masses was de- 
nied the use of the mails by a federal 
court, which reversed a decision in their 
favor by a lower court, and_ subse- 
quently newsstand dealers refused to 
handle the magazine on the ground that 
to do so would make them liable to be 
charged with violating the espionage act. 

In September Mr. Eastman wrote to 
President Wilson a letter in which he 
denied that his magazine was part of 


an organized propaganda to encourage 


resistance to the draft. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 

azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 

dooks; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


The American City; monthly; deals with all prob- 
lems relating to municipal improvement and 
civic betterment, including city planning, hous- 
ing, parks, playgrounds, paving, street cleaning, 
garbage and sewage disposal, etc. City Edition 
for places over 5,000 population, $3 per year. 
Town & County Edition for towns under 5,000, 
$3 per year. Both Editions to one address, $4 
per year. Tribune Building, New York. 


American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 3 
year; Doubleday, Page Co., publishers, New 
York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly. Readers of the Survey 
may secure a three months’ trial subscription to 
The Atlantic Monthly by referring to this ad- 
yertisement and sending 75 cents in stamps to 
The Atlantic Monthly Company, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
The Club Worker; monthly; 36 cents a year; Ne 


tional League of Women Werkers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, ete. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 » 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts net with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

Netional Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
prophet ae Spirited, constructive; Na- 

on. unieip. eague; North American Bidg., 
Philadelphia. pn fee: 7 

The Negro Year Booh; published under the aue- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of eur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 668 
Lexington Ave., New 

Social Hygiene; a 


York. 

é uarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; beth free to members; pub: 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Agso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St, New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; ence a week, $3; once a month, $2) 
a transcript of social work and ferces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York: 

A Voice in the Wilderness; $2 a year; single copies 
25 cents. A magazine of sane radicalism, At 
present deals particularly with our autocratic 
suppression of free speech, free press and peace- 
able assembly. An indisensable magazine to the 


lover of liberty. 12 Mount Morris Park, New 
York City. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a lime, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout, the month. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
American Pian For Kererinc tae Brsiz 1n Pus 
tic ScHooLs; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM} 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 

S. E., Washington, D. C. 
Buyinc Ciuss. Published by the Co-operative 


League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
Co-oPERATION IN THE Unitep States. C. W. 


Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

INHERITANCE OF STATURE. By Charles B. Daven- 
port. Eugenics Record Office Bulletin No. 18, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 40 cents. 

Maxinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings ef 
a New Industrial Regime. John itch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tux ReconsTRUCTION OF RELIGION FOR HUMANITY. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraske 
State Normal Scheol. 5 cents. 

Tue Star-SpaNcLeD Banner. By Francis Scott 
Key. Written and printed for the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. 15 cents by mail. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the moenth.] 


Cuirp WetrareE, Pan-American Congress_ on. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918. Sec’y, 
Edward N. Clopper, 105 East 22 street, New 
York city. r ‘ 

Socrotocicat Society, American, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 27-29. Sec’y, Scott E. W. Bed- 
ford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or erganization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknewn source of 
information, turn- to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field ef sociai 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com-~ 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educattonal enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nii. 

Birth Registration, AAsPIM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 

Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Nu, Sso. 

CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com, 

Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 

Natl. Com. for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nsprz, Praa. 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecea. 
tarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Awa. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Le. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Sso. 
Community Organization, Atss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{ef vision], Ncrs. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 
Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. En. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept, Hr. 
Young Women’s Christian Associaticz. 
Efficiency Work. Bue. 
Electoral Reform, Ti, Apxt, 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, AasPim, Nees, Nysus. 
Feeblemindedness, CrerM, Nemx. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Caneer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccce. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. é 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberezicsie. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Heaith Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Necsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aatr. 
Home Economics, ABEA. 
Home Work, Nct, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 
Idiocy, Crré. 
Imbecility, Cpr. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHa. 


INDUSTRY 5 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studiee. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, 

Insanity, New. 

Institutions, AREA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Wid, Fecce. 
Survey Associates, For. Sery. Dept. 
Natl Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Ncuc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene. Cpru, New3. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsv. 
Municipal Government, AFrt, NFs. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hz, Ty. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, Appa, Arc, Nopxs. 
Open Air Schools, Naspr. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, Art. 
Peonage, Naacr. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 


Physical Training, Praa. 

Protection Women Workers, Nct, Nras. 
Prostitution, Asha. 

Public Heaith, Apna, Conwu, Norus. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Hamptos Institute. 


Aun, Ex, Ar. 
Reconstruction, Nesw. 


RECREATION 
Playgreund and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
— Sage Fds., Dept. of Rec. 
WCA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mews. 
Sanatoria, Nasr. 
Savings, Mcva. 
Self-Government, Niww, Art. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asna, Nysus. 


Aza, Hi, 
Seat Waki Booe 
ours, Ncw. 
Secial Hygiene, AsHa, NYSHS. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of See Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Pesca. 
Dept. ef Soc. and Public Servies, Acs. 


SOCIAL WORK 
NatL Conference of Social Work 
Statistics, Rsv. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municips! Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ez. 
Nem, Praa, Newa, Nspre. 

Thrift, Mcua. 


pyredaceg a AID 
atic Trayelers’ Aid ety. 
Travelers Aid Society, ——e 


TW. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Netc., Rsv. 
Unemployment, Aatt, 


WAR RELIEF 

Am. Red Cross. 

Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 
WOMEN 

Amer. Home Economies Assn. 

Nati. Consumers’ League 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGi&“- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health ix 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one. 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 


I —Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. see’y; 1211 Cathedral St, Balt 
more. iterature on request. Traveling exhibit 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Studies problems connected 
with the household. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERY: 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcome inquiries as to all mat 
ters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
of particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Seeks to bring about better cooperation among spe 
cialized national organizations, toward securing 
the more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. 


cage. Furnishes information about organizi 
Kbraries, planning library buildings, trai re 
List of able 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—_C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklir 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. Chas. J. Hastings, pres., Toronto, Ont.; 
Hedrich, sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. 
Object: to promote public and personal health. 
Health Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED OROSS — National officers: 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
ent; Robert W. DeForest, vice-president; 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 

Sone g Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 

William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 

age Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
m, general manager. 

Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United ee Wiliam eee Taft, chair- 
man; Elict Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
Bams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 

. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A; 


William C. 

pon aS William C. Braisted, Surgeon- -Gen- 

eral, U. S. ; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 
Wer sey 


United Saye P. Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Graves M.-P. Seley! Joba 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, pene hy 
‘Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A, Com- 
missioner to Europe. 
Department of “Militery Rekef: John D. Ryan, 


director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 
pe rariment of = Relief: W. Frank Per- 
ms, director-general 
Paes of Medicel Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. C. Connor. 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
fee, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau_of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 


Clement, director. 4 
Woman's Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
Frank B. Gifford, direeter. 


rector. 
Supply Service: 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y: 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
ef prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases. 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
} ag upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER— Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publication free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moonfield Storey, pres. (first pres. 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winsiow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
Own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
vencerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


ir sarees LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 

H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York City. 
Te spread knowledge, develop scientific methods. 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
eo-operation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer, 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 

—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 

ters, 242 E. Broadway, Ne New York. Miss Helen 

Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 

girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 

— system of aircarantioe. Invites member- 
ip. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—El- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St, Boston. 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
publishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres; Dr. if H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charies S. Macfarland, 
genl. sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 


Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 
acceso on International Justice and Good- 
Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’ 


Whee ce on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 
Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 


harles O. Gill, 

Celumbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
esl Va. ‘Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 
Frissell). Trains Indian and Negre youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives iniormation con- 
cerning credit unions, makes loans to them and 
assists in their organization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres.. 
Moorefield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 


sec’y; 104 N. Third St, 


prev Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. o pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 

Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500 


with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatheld, M. D., exec. sec’y; Philip ie 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St. New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 st.. New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photograph, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GINE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sa., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neurosis and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORE 
Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross. 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information bureau. 
Membership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas 
City, May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chair- 
men: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burn. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATIO¥N 
—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: To 
have the kindergarten established in every public 
schooL Four million children in the United State: 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


are now without this training. Furnishes ba! 
letins, exhibits, iecturers, advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for = 
wider interest in this method of increasing intelli. 
gence and reducing crime. Supported by volus- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St. Nee 
York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation amd 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groug? 
for girls of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUY 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
mate restriction. Catalog of publications on re 


quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 


public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of is- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinsen, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave.. 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested im the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Nen-sec 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Sectior 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American wom- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. Organizes working women for their 
own protection and advancement. All endorsing 
this work eligible for membership. For informa- 
tion regarding activities read the League magazine, 
Life and Labor. $1 a year. 


NEW YORK SOCIAL HYGIENE SOCIETY 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Morai 
Prophylaxis)—Dr. James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W. 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pamphlets, 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5¢. each. Dues—Ac- 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature: 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureav 
and health exhibit. 


PLAYGROUND cela RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
NS. VE Person and community center we 
tivities and administration; cooperating with 

Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glens, 
Dir., 130 E. 22 st., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
4 Ave., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov't, city man- 
ager plan, county gov't. Pamphlets free. 


TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker, 
gen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers, 
especially women and girls, who need assistance. 
Tt ig non-sectarian and its services are free ir 
respective of race, creed, class or sex. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; tat 
nishes information on all phases of the gate are 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Misy Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymna- 
siums, swimming-pools and summer camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes; na- 
tional training school for secretaries; 

work; war emergency work. 


T is a marvelous story. “Somewhere in France’ to- 

day, from everywhere in our United States, are men 
and women who have brought to monstrous problems 
of relief and reconstruction the experience hard-won 
in settlement, school and clinic, in charity organization, 
in city planning, in housing reform. They have come 
from east and west, north and south, to help French 
comrades shoulder the task of mending a broken 
country-side and a shattered populace. They will put 
to test in a strange land and under unheard of diffi- 
culties the old, tried methods of case work, medical 
treatment, child welfare and city planning. 


The building up of a system of home-finding for 
children of New York state, of care for the aged and 
leadership in the fight against tuberculosis, have 
equipped Homer Folks to organize the care for the 
children, the sick and the homeless of France from his 
office of director of Red Cross civilian relief in Paris. 
Such disasters as the San Francisco earthquake and the 
Ohio and Mississippi floods have given Edward T. 
Devine the resourcefulness and understanding to cope 
with this greatest of human catastrophes in Europe, to 
plan wisely and sympathetically for the refugees, who 
are placed under his charge. Ernest P. Bicknell, for 
many years head of the Chicago charities and chief 
executive of the Red Cross at Washington, is at the 
head of Red Cross relief for Belgium. 


Associated with them are Dr. William Charles 
White, of Pittsburgh; Dr. James Alexander Miller, 
of New York, and Dr. Livingston Farrand, of Boulder, 
Col., leaders in the movement for the prevention of 
tuberculosis; George B. Ford, the city planner and 
builder of workingmen’s homes; Dr. William Palmer 
Lucas, the pediatrist of the University of California; 
Dr. Selskar M. Gunn, secretary of the American Pub- 


Cross overseas. 


AUL U. KELLOGG, editor of the SURVEY, has gone 

to France to be eyes and ears for those of us who must — 

stay at home at our more humdrum tasks. 

report for SURVEY readers on the greatest task of social — 
reconstruction ever undertaken. The first of his articles ap- : 
pears in this issue. That, and the three next succeeding, will — 
deal with the organization and work of the American Red ~ 
Later will follow descriptive and interpretive 
articles on other subjects and other agencies. 


He will 


lic Health Association; Margaret Curtis of the Boston 
Associated Charities; Grace Harper of the Social Serv- 
ice Department of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; F. Elisabeth Crowell of New York Association 
of Tuberculosis Clinics; Elizabeth Ashe, head resident 
of Neighborhood House, San Francisco. 


These are but the pioneers. Every week recruits 
arrive in Paris to report to the Red Cross or to the 
Y. M. C. A.—the pick of our surgeons: and nurses, 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries, recreation men, Quaker re- 
construction workers, chaplains, charity visitors, 
placing-out agents, architects, Y. W. C. A. hostesses 


singers, canteen salesmen. The purpose of all this work - 


is two-fold: to convince the French people that America 
is standing shoulder to shoulder in the effort to keep 
French homes warm, nourished and well against odds 
such as few people have ever faced, no less than in the 
battles of the trenches; and to help a sister republic 
conserve its human resources for the future. Truly the 
energy, the efficiency, the idealism of American social 
service have slipped out of all bounds. 


EVER was there such a war as this before; and 

never was there such an undertaking as this be- 
fore. The Survey’s interpretation of it will be full 
and illuminating. Moreover, while Mr. Kellogg is 
unfolding this story of social work and social workers 
transplanted to foreign soil, unusually interesting 
articles on affairs here at home will appear in the 
Survey, for all social service has been quickened by 
the terrific impact of a war which calls every man and 
woman to some sort of action. 

This is a war fought by social and industrial forces— 
and this is the year to read the magazine whose special 
function is to follow and interpret and, so far as may 
be, help to guide those forces. 
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